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Art. I. The, Revolutions of Italy. By Carlo Denina; con- 


tinued from our Appendix, publifhed laft Month. 


X7HEN Theodoret was gone with the remains of bis un- 
‘¥ . fortunate army, the Goths were fo greatly reduced by a 
variety of ruinous accidents, and particularly by the addrefs of 
Belifarius in cutting off their provifions, that there was little 
prabability of their holding out much longer againift the imperial 


 trgops. As @on as the King of the Franks underftood this, in 


conjunction with his brothers, he fent ambafladors to Vitigius, 
ofiging him immediate fuccours, provided the Goths would 
agree to divide Italy with him and his family. Belifarius being 
apprized ofthis, fent immediately to the King of the Goths, to. 
preclude his negotiation with the Franks, and gave him and 
the reft of the Gothic chiefs,ta underftand, that, whenever they 
fhould think of ceding a part of Italy, their beft fecurity would 


_be to treat with the Emperor. ‘Thefe propofals prevailed in the 


Gothic council, and it was determined.without delay to: fend 
ambafladors to Conftantinople to,treat for peace. _In the mean 
time, Belifarius continued ‘the, fiege of Ravenna, ,whither the 
Goths had retired with a force infinitely fuperior in numbers to 
the Greeks, waiting the determinations of the court of Con- 
ftantinople. ,. The envoys foon returned, with a letter from the 
Emperor, in which he left the bufinefs of dividing Italy with 
the Goths, and of concluding. the war, to his officers and agents, 
Belifarius, always rendered obnoxious by the, conduct of his 
wife, who carried with a high hand everv thing relative to the 
wary found moft of ‘his inferior officers inclined. to meafures of 
pea¢e ; and being called upon to give their. opinion in writing, 
they declared that the imperial army was infufficient. to make 
hea@againft the Goths. Belifarius, however, by his refolution 


andaddrefs, got over this, and having found means, by fecret 


pragtices, to burn the magazines of Ravenna, the Goths became 
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miore inclined to furrender. Then it was, that the Gothie 
women, obferving the weak and wretched condition of the 
Greek army, moft bitterly reproached their hufbands, for giv. 
ing themfelves up as conquered. 

An event fo important, as that of entering the capital of 
Italy, in quality of conqueror, and taking prifoner the King of 
the Goths with a force fo unequal, was of the utmoft fervice to 
Belifarius, as well in conciliating the refpect of the enemy, as 
in quieting the fufpicions, the jealoufies, and hatred, that pre- 
vailed among his own people. His eriemies could not n 
poffibly, induce the Emperor to fufpe& that he had bargaifie 
with the Goths and fold his interefts ; as it was evident he had 
not, upon any view, fufpended his operations. They attempted, _ 
therefore, to make Juftinian believe that this enterprizing Ge- 
neral was conquering only for himfelf, and that he meant to 
ufurp the kingdom of Italy. This fufpicion found an eafier 
accefs to the breaft of the Emperor, as he had fears of the fame 
kind before the Italian expedition took place: and Belifarius 
had, therefore, been obliged at his departure, to take an oath, 
that he would never, during the life of Juftinian, affume the 
title either of Emperor, or King of Italy. If Procopius is ta 
be credited, we mutt believe that his hero faithfully kept his 
oath, and, though ftrongly folicited to affume the Gothic fcep- 
tre, implicitly obeyed the orders that recalled him to the Eaft. 
The reafon of his recal was, the neceffity of his taking upon 
him the command in the Perfian war. We muft not here omit 
to obferve, that the war, which the King of Perfia commenced 
_ againft the Emperor, was occafioned by the political manceuvres 
of the Goths, who, at this jun€ture, made a point of what the 
Romans ought to have done for their fecurity two centuries be- 
fore, had they been fufficiently acquainted with Scythia or 
Afiatic Tartary. The Goths, when beaten and difperfed by 
the imperial arms, recollected that the Emperors never difturbed 
themfelves either about Italy or the barbarous ftates, except 
when they were at peace with Perfia. Excited by thefe reflec- 
tions, to efcape, or at leaft to alleviate the calamities of war, 
they privately fent two ecclefiaftics, a prieft and a bifhop, whe 
were probably Arians, with letters to the King of Perfia, to 
induce him to break ‘with the Emperor, Their application wag 
not unfuccefsful, for the Romans found their territories invaded, 
when they leaft expected it. © _ 

In the mean time, the Greek affairs in Italy after the depar- 
ture of Relifarius, grew daily worfe ; and this was owing to the 
ignorance and avarice of the people in power, who foon con- 
vinced thefe Italians who had been defirous of reverting to the 
imperial government, that they had only changed their flighter 
bands, for chains and fetters. The Goths, by the ill condué 
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of their adverfaries, had already begun to: regain credit and 
favour; but when, after the imprifonment of Vitigius, and the 
violent death of Hidebald (who, upon the refufal of Belifarius, 
had fucceeded to the crown, by means that were ill requited 
the great Totila was advanced to the government, they rofe 
with greater vigour, and aflumed a higher tone. Procopius, 
the hiftorian, a partizan of the Greeks, who wrote after the 
death of Totila, or after the deftru€tion of the Goths, and 
could, therefore, have no motive for lavifhing unjuft ence- 
miums on that Prince, fpeaks in fuch a manner of his actions, 
in many parts of his hiftory, that the annals of Greece and 
Rome will hardly be found to have recorded a greater hero. 
Totila knew fo well how to unite the vigour and firmnefs of 
government, with the milder virtues of rpm how to 
temper the dexterous and decifive aétivity of the Minifter with 
the conciliating afteétion of the Prince of his people, that it is 
impoffible to reftrain one’s indignation, while hiftorians are re- 
viling the Gothic race, and calling Totila, their King, a bar- 
barian and a tyrant. The care he took, amidft the viciffitudes 
of government and the agitations of war, to encourage the hu(- 
bandman to the labours of cultivation ; the regulations he efta- 
blifhed for the payment of public taxes, and the fecurity of 
private property ; the letters he wrote to the Romans before he 
laid clofe fiege to the city,—all thefe fhew that he was an able 
ftatefman, and a confummate politician. . 

That economical charity, which after the reduétion of Naples, 
he fhewed to the poor famifhed inhabitants, (for the mediocrity of 
his fupplies obliged him to be an ceconomift even in his charity) 
and that modefty which appeared in his own condudct, and 
which he enjoined hjs army to obferve with refpe& to the con- 
quered city, when compared with the cruelty and intolerable 
extortion of the Greeks, who fuftained a long fiege merely 
from their love of empire, plainly demonftrated that if the 
fate of Italy had admitted Totila to fucceed Theodoric, or 
Amalafunta, the Gothic government would have been fo effec- 
tually eftablifhed, that the Italians would have entertained no 
thoughts of a change. But fuch were the unfearchable decrees 
of providence, that the virtues of Totila ferved only to enhance 
the ruin of Italy, while his power and reputation obliged the 
imperial party once more to affert in blood their difputed con- 
gueft. In fact, the merit of Totila, and the weakoefs of Jul- 
tinian’s officers, put the Goths on fo refpectable a footing, tha¢ 
the court of Conftantinople thought proper to fend Belifarius 
once more into Italy. That great man, sathusly after his ree 
_ gal to the Perfian war, had fallen into difgrace with the court, 
and was. languifhing in a ftate of inglorious inativity, while 
she Country he had reunited to “ empire, with fo much honour 
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to himfelf, was falling back into the hands of the enemy. The 
fecret biftory affures us that the miftakes he fell into, in the fe- 
cond Perfian war, in not making the moft of his advantages, 
were owing chiefly to his difturbance and agitation of mind, oc- 
cafioned by the unexpected arrival of his wife. For Antonina, 
on other occafions, accuftomed to follow her hufband’s camp, 


son this, remained at Conftantinople, probably, for the purpofe of 


regaining a loft lover: afterwards, upon difcovering thit fome 
machinations were going forward again{ft her, concerted by her 
hufband and his fon, fhe flew to the camp at a junéture when 
Belifarius found himfelf in the moft critical fituation of the war, 
Tt is certain that at this time he fell from that high reputation 
in which he had ftood with the people, and that either on ac- 
count of the Emperor’s fufpicions, or at the pleafure of the Em- 
prefs Theodora, who undertook to avenge Antonina, he was 
recalled to Conftantinople, divefted of his command, deprived 
of the principal part of his fortune, and condemned to a life of 

rivacy and difgrace. However, by the returning favour of the 

mprefs, who had every thing in her power, and who profefled 
the greateft obligations to Antonina for her fervices in avenging 
her on one of her moft detefted enemies, the diftrefled and dif- 
honoured Belifarius was reftored to his former dignities, at a 
time when he moft defpaired both of fortune and of life. It 
happened in this manner. He went one morning, as ufual, to 
fee their imperia] Majefties, but far from receiving any tefti- 
mony of their favour, he was affronted by fome of the loweft 
fervants of the court, and this he confidered as a certain proof 
that he was fallen into the laft and moft humiliating difgrace. 
He returned to his houfe in the evening, in fuch terror, that he 
every now and then looked back to fee wheiher the Officers of 
the court were not advancing to kil] him. In this ftate of mind 
he went into his chamber, and throwing himfelf on the bed, 
paffed the night with fuch demonftrations of fear and pufillani- 
mity as were every way unworthy of fo great a warrior. An- 
tonina, on this occafion, as if totally ignorant of what was to 
follow, went to her hufband’s chamber, and told him that the 
‘could not reft that night on account of fome indigeftion ; when, 
behold, a meflenger from the palace paffing through the houfe 
‘without ftopping, went to the door of Belifarius’s chamber, and 
faid he came from the Emprefs. When Belifarius heard this, 
{truck with a frefh paroxifm of terror, he fell on his face on the 
bed, as if at the point of death. Quadratus, fo the meffenger 
was called, then prefented him with a letter from the Emprefs 
to the following effect. * You know, friend, what you have 
done, but I, who have particular obligations to your wife, for- 

ive you what is paft, and grant her your life. On her inte- 
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and remember, I neither am nor fhall be unacquainted with your 
conduét to her.’ On receiving this news, his joy was no Jefs ex 
travagant than his fear had been contemptible. He immediately 
roftrated himfelf before Antonina, embraced her knees, and 
kifled her feet. He feemed refolved to give even the meflenger a 
proof of his obedience and converfton, for he called Antonina his 
protectrefs, and defired that fhe would confider him for the fu- 
ture not as her friend but as her fervant. After this, part. of 
the treafures which he had amafled from the fpoils of Gilimer 
and Vitigius, and which were, probably, through the avarice 
of Juftinian and Theodora, the principal caufe of his difgrace, 
was reftored to him. Being once more advanced to the rank 
of General, it was propofed that he fhould return to the Per- 
fian war. But Antonina protefting in high tegms that fhe 
would return no more to a country where fhe had been fo ill- 
treated, Belifarius was declared grand Armour-bearer to the 
Emperor, (the title of Patrician, which he had before, being 
poflibly given to another) and he was fent once more into Italy. 
It is faid, and not without foundation, that the Emperor, in his 
terms of reconciliation with Belifarius, infifted that he fhould 
carry on the war againft the Goths at his own expence. It is 
certain that he was very ill provided with men and arms; and 
this has been generally attributed to the avarice of Juftinian, to 
the great expence he was at in the Perfian war, and to his rage 
for building, and {pending his money in theatres, mufic, and 
fuch kind of entertainments. The writer we follow makes one 
reflection here which muft not be paffed over, ‘ Fortune, fays 
he, fo totally abandoned Belifarius in his fecond expedition into 
Italy, that though by his better knowledge of the country, he 
conducted all his meafures with greater {kill than he had done in 
the firft, yet every thing went wrong; whereas, before, the 
rafheft {teps he took were fuccefsful.”? Now fetting afide the 
agency of a fuperior caufe, which the vulgar, and the writers 
of antiquity idly call fortune, I am of opinion that a moral and 
natural reafon may be afligned, why the fecond expedition of 
Belifarius, though better conducted than the firft, was lefs fuc- 
cefsful. The difgrace and difcredit he had fuffered between 
the two.expeditions, naturally rendered him timid and diftruft- 
ful. Every one knows that the warm and adventurous will 
gain, what the cold and dilatory will fearcely be able to keep; 
and from the numberlefs teftimonies of this, came that proverb fo 
-common inevery country, that Fortune favours the bold. It is 
‘true, Belifarius was ill fupported in this campaign from the 
-firft, and all the fupplies he could get from Conftantinople were 
hardly fufficient to guard a fingle fortrefs, much lefs to defend 
-Italy and the iflands that belonged to it. Who can read with- 
out aftonifhment or contempt, that, to befiege fo many ftrong 
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places a3 the Goths ftill had in Italy, and to defend fo many 
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more that were in the imperial hand, reinforcements were fent. 
fometimes of three hundred men, fometimes of eighty, and 
that a thoufand were looked upon as an army. Upon the whole, 
Relifarius, partly from his own indolence, and partly from the 
wretchednefs of his fupplies, could do little more than go from 
fhore to fhore, and guard the coafts of the lonian and Sicilian 
feas. Neverthelefs, he did two things, which, together, per- 
haps, were the caufe, why the power of the Goths was not ab-; 
folutely re-eftablifhed in Italy. 

Though Belifarius did not arrive time enough to the relief 
of Rome, he contributed more than any other perfon, to pre- 
vent Totila, after he had taken the city, from difmantling and 
deftroying it, of which he had declared his intention to the 
Deacon Pelagius, when he went to treat with him before he . 
took it. Belifarius, by means of letters and embaffies, prevailed 
on him to change his refolution. After reprefenting to him the 
venerable dignity of that ancient city, the ruin of which would 
entail eternal infamy on its deftroyer, he concluded with the 
following argument: ‘ Should the event of this war leave you 
victorious, by deftroying Rome, you facrifice a city of your 
own, whereas by preferving it, the importance of your victories 
will be heightened by the value of your acquifitions. On the 
other hand, fhould fortune be unfavourable to you, your fpar- 
ing Rome will promote your intereft with the conqueror, but 

our demolifhing it would leave you no hopes of clemency.’ 

revailed upon by thefe arguments, and by his natural humanity, 
Totila left Rome her walls entire. The confequence of the 
war, however, gave him reafon to repent his clemency, and 
expofed him to the cenfure of the Goths and their allies : for 
Belifarius foon after found means to retake the city, and forti- 
fied it in the ftrongeft manner. After the Greeks had retaken 
Rome, Totila fent ambafladors to the King of the Franks on 
a treaty of marriage and clofe alliance. Had this beem con- 
cluded, the flighteft fuccours from that quarter would have left 
the King of the Goths nothing to fear from the Romans. But 
the Franks anfwered, with great haughtinefs, that, the man 
who could not defend the capital of his kingdom, was unwor- 
thy of their alliance. | 

In the mean time, Belifariue left Italy; and though the im- 
perial party was very weak, yet the Goths had been fo thinned 
and harafled by repeated lofles, that they had not much cenfi- 
dence in their fortunes. Juftinian, though he had formed re- 
peated refolutions to put the finifhing hand to the Italian expe- 
dition, and now appointed one General, now another to that 
bufinefs, yet his refolutions were loft while his mind was diffi- 


‘pated by the-anxieties of the Perfian war on one hand, and the 


mazes of polemical divinity on the other, . At laft a chamber- 
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laiti of the palace, an eunuch, gave the world a ftefh iePienney 
that, as the moft glorious actions of Princes are frequently ef- 
fected throug” their favourites, it can never be more fortunate 
for the people, than when the Prince is attached to a perfon of 
magnanimity and noble fentiments. Narfetes, who entered 
with other eunuchs into the fervice of the court, was foon ap- 

inted firft Gentleman of the bed-chamber, to attend the per- 
fon of the Emperor. In the variety of converfation that necef- 
farily occurred, Narfetes gave his mafter fo many fpecimens of 
his talents for war and government, that he fent him into Italy 
at the head of a few regiments of Barbarian troopss His con- 
duét to Belifarius, who was Commander in chief in this expe- 
dition, would incline one to believe that he had a private 
commiffion to act as he pleafed, and to counteraé& the meafures 
of hisjfuperior officer; but probably the confcioufuefs of his inte- 
reft at court made him haughty and regardlefs of fubordination. 
Certaiii it is, that by the obftacles he threw in the way of Belis« 
farius, he loft no favour with Juftinian. 

When Belifarius was recalled a fecond time from Italy, and 
the projects of fending the Emperor’s nephew, and afterwards 
of appointing’ John, the fon of Vitellian, to the expedition, 
were wholly difperfed and vanifhed, the Emperor, either of his 
own accord, or through the ufual means of court manceuyres, 
after the death of Theodora, began to think of fending Narfetes 
Commander in chief into Italy. He was already acquainted 
with the affairs of that kingdom, having made.a campaign 
there, and he moreover continued to give proofs of a fuperior 
genius. Narfetes, however, either from his native greatnefs of 
foul, or from the confidence he repofed in the affection of his 
mafter, protefted ftrongly againft embarking in this expedition, 
unlefs he were fufficiently fupplied. with troops, money, and 
every thing elfe neceflary to bring it to an honourable iffue. 
Juftinian acquiefced in every thing he defired, and Narfetes, 
having feleéted the flower of the imperial troops, and amply 
{upplied himfelf with provifions, fet off, attended by a train of 
volunteers, who wanted either to pay their court to the favour- 
ite, or'to learn, under his aufpices, the art of war. 

From the account which the contemporary hiftorians, Pro- 
copius and Agathias, have left us of this expedition, we mzy 
conclude that no war in Italy was ever conducted with fo much 
regularity, and that no General was ever more efteemed, re- 
vered and obeyed; an indubitable proof either of his peculiar 
abilities in gaining the affection of the fubalterns, or of the 
high credit he had at court, in confequence of which, none 
would venture to oppofe, but all fupported his meafures. If 
any Italian wit thought of applying to Narfetes Claudian’s 
keen, fatire on Eutropius, he was foon obliged to change his 
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ftyle, and to pay the wifdom, the dexterity and virtue of the 
eunuch the higheft encomiums. Even the enemy, who at firft 
made a jeft of a caftrated warrior, as of fome unheard of mon- 
fter, very foon had occafion to blufh at their fcorn. For To. 
tila being defeated, and, afterwards, Teia, who fucceeded him; 
the only General they had left was Aligern, who had retired 


‘with the principal part of their treafures and forces into the 


ftrong city of Cuma. 

But as fo much was done towards refcuing Italy from the 
dominion of a barbarous nation, that when the Goths were re. 
‘duced to the laft extremity, hardly any thing was left undone; 
it will be neceflary to go a little higher in this account, to en. ° 


‘quire into the ftate of the Franks at this time, and their fecond 


‘attempt to make themfelves mafters of Italy. Muratori, whom 


‘we do not quote on this occafion, but only mention as the 


‘great luminary of the Italian hiftory, has touched but flightly 


‘on the origin of this war, and, confining himfelf to the order 


of time, has left us but a fcattered and unconneéted account 
of the great progrefs and ftill greater defigns of thofe Kings of 
the Franks, who flourifhed in the time of Juftinian. 
Theodebert, the fon of that Theodoric who was the fir 
born though illegitimate fon of Clodoveus, at the fame time 
that he fhared, with the other three fons of that famous. King, 
the dominion of the Franks, which was founded on the ruins 
ot Gaul, not only fucceeded to that portion of the kingdom 
pofleffed by his father againft the attempts of his uncles, Clo- 
tharius and Childebert, but was, on account of his valour and 
reputation, the moft diftinguifhed Potentate of that nation. Be- 
fide the parts that bordered on the kingdom of Burgundy, 
which their united arms had entirely deftroyed, he had made 
confiderable conquefts in Germany. The Emperor Juftinian, 


‘and the Kings of the Goths were competitors for his friend- 


fhip; and he flattered each by turns, whil¢ his aim was to rife 
on the ruin of both. We have already obferved that he once 
fent a reinforcement of ten thoufand men to the Goths after 


‘they had fuffered an overthrow, giving out, in order to deceive 


the court of Conftantinople, that thefe were Burgundian vo- 
Junteers and adventurers: we have mentioned likewife that he 
once put himfelf at the head of a very numerous army, of 
which, through the malignant influence of the climate, and, 


for want of proper provifions, he loft the greateft part. Far, 


however, from being reprefled by this misfortune, his ambition 


" was ftill more excited to give new privileges and ‘acquifitions 


to his dominion; and he was the firft of ali the -powers that 
rofe upon the ruins of Rome, who, either through the concef- 


' fion or connivance of the Emperor, coined gold in his own 


name. From the fame Emperor, moreover, he obtained an ex- 
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prefs grant, or rather inveftiture, of thofe provinces, which he 


and his anceftors had taken from the empire. 

Not fatisfied, however, with thefe terms, becaufe Juftinian, 
in his titles, announced himfelf Emperor of the Franks, Ger- 
mans and Longobards, he occafioned a violent infurreétion 
among the barbarians who were fettled in Illyricum, and 
went near to carry on war againft the Emperor under the walls’ 
of Conftantinople. In the firft ardours of this audacious at- 
tempt Theodebert finifhed his life, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Theodebald, a youth of fixteen, of a flender conftitution, 
and no extraordinary parts. Indeed, the prudence of his father, 
in placing the ableft minifters and officers about him, ‘had in 
fome meafure left a remedy ‘for the weaknefs and inexperience 
of the-young King. | 

To this Theodebald, as his dominions lay nearer ‘to’ Italy 
than thofe of the other Potentates, the Goths had recourfe‘for 
afiftance ; when after the death of Totila and Teia, their 
affairs were become defperate. ‘The embafly, however, was 
not made in the name, or by the decree of the whole nation, 
but only of thofe who lived beyond the Alps and the Po. The 
reft, who were at a greater diftance from the Alps, either chofe 
to wait till they faw what turn the Greek affairs would take, 
and what the event of the fiege of Cuma might be; or, in 
fact, were afraid that by calling inthe Franks, they fhould lay 
themfelves open to a new enemy. 

However, when the Gothic Ambafladors had an audience of 
Theodebald, they endeavoured to perfuade the King and his 
council, that if the Goths fhould be totally routed and de- 
ftroyed, the Franks would by no means be fecure from the 
pretenfions of the Emperor; that theirs was the common caufe, 
and that, therefore, the Franks ought, for their own fakes, to 
march to the affiftance of the Goths. To this they received 
for anfwer, in the name of Theodebald, that the youth, and 
ill health of the King, and the ftate of the nation, rendered it 
improper for them at that time to take part in the dangers of 
others. But Lutharius and Bucellinus, two brothers, whe 
were Germans by birth, and the principal Generals of Theo- 
debald’s army, when the Ambafladors took their leave, encou- 
raged them to keep up their fpirits, afluring them that,. not- 
withftanding the different fentiments of the King, they would, 
of their own proper authority, come with a powerful army to 
the relief of the Goths. A celebrated writer, in his hiftory of 
the Franks, makes a refle€tion here which feems to be very 
well grounded, namely that this difference in the anfwer of 
the King and his Generals was nothing more than a-concerted 
artifice; and, indeed, it ferves to confirm what Procopius 
writes, that whatever appearances the Franks might affect in 
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this war; they never intended to ferve either the Goths of 


the Greeks, and that their fole object was to let them fight 
till one party was totally deftroyed, afterwards to fall upon the 
weakened and harafled conqueror, and make themfelves mafters 
of Italy. | 7 
It Sauanie that, without proceeding to defertion, and 
rebellion, of which we find no traces in this part of hiftery, 
Lutharius and Bucellinus could not have carried into Italy an 
army fo numerous, as they did, immediately after the depas. 
ture of the Gothic ambafladors, had it not been with the cons 
fent of their King. Into Italy, however, they did march a¢ 
the head of feventy thoufand men. On the part of the Goths, 
they found no difficulty in pofleffing themfelves of as mang 
fortrefles as they thought convenient, in the Venetian ‘territg- 
ries, and in Liguria, from the Alps to the Tufcan fea, So 
that Italy was now in the hands of three powers, the Goths, 
the Imperialifts, and the Franks, who occupied forts and ex- 
ercifed dominion in different provinces. ‘The Goths, indeed, 
after the defeat of Teia, were no longer in a condition of go- 


verning by their own weight; and, had it not been for the. 


ftrong poft of Cuma, whither they had retired with the bef 
part of their remains, the Jittle that was left would foon have 
been deftroyed. Such of them as had not retired toCuma, dif- 
perfed in various parts of Italy, by no means adhered to the 
common caufe. .Some joined the Romans and others the 
Franks. And though the latter had not, perhaps, a greater 
number of forts than were occupied by the imperial troeps, yet 
as they exceeded them in numbers of men, they over-ran the 
country with greater vigour and boldnefs. 

. In the mean while, the event of the war feemed to depend 
on the fate of the two cities of Cuma and Lucca, the one oc- 
cupied by the Goths, the other by the Franks, and both cone 
ftantly befieged by Narfetes. That General, by the fiege and 
reduction of Lucca, obtained the higheft reputation, as much 
for his clemency and humanity, as for his {kill and valour, 
This was the firit ftep to his fuperiority over the Franks, and to 
the entire recovery of Italy. It was now no longer doubtful 
that the Franks, in attempting to drive the Romans out of 
Italy, had in view the fubjetion not only of the ancient Ita- 
lians, but of the Goths themfelves, in whofe favour they pre- 


tended tocome. Aligern, therefore, who all this while main ' 


tained the fort of Cuma, began to think of refcuing himfelf 
and his people from the diftrefles of a long fiege, and from 
future danger, by furrendering the royal enfigns and every thing 
elfe to Narfetes, and becoming a fubje& of the Roman empire. 
He, therefore, reprefented to the other chiefs of his partys 
that if the kingdom of the Oftrogoths were deftined to fall, . 
wou 
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would be more to their honour that Italy fhould return to its 
former pofleflors, than that it fhould fall into the hands of any 
other power. The Gothic chiefs being acquainted with, and 
concurring in his defign, he gave the befiegers to underftand 
that he defired a conference with Narfetes ; and for the fame 
fe he went to the neighbouring fortrefs of Ravenna, where 
the Greek General was. Immediately on their interview, Ali- 
gern prefented him with the keys of Cuma, and declared his 
readinefs to acquiefce in whatever he fhould propofe. A Roman 
arifon was forthwith placed in Cuma, and the royal fpoils, 
with all the treafures that the Goths had brought to that for- 
trefs, were given up to Narfetes; who, on the other hand, 
mifed and obferved the moft favourable treatment of Aligern 
and the Goths who fubmitted themfelves to the empire, Not 
longer after this, the Franks, in confidence of raifing the fiege 
of Cuma, and, under pretence of affifting the Goths, of fiez- 
ing that mafter-fort, were advancing towards the fcene of 
action. But they were foon informed of the capitulation, and 
er Aligern with the moft unmerciful reproaches, 
calling him a traitor to his country. | 
Narfetes thought proper that Aligern fhould go into Cuma 
and publifh the agreement made with the Romans; and that, 
for this purpofe, he fhould fhew himfelf from an eminence, 
that thofe who pafled beneath might fee him, and the enemy 
give up all thoughts of creating a new King, when they found 
the honours of that appointment ceded to the Romans. The 
Franks, notwithftanding, ftill retained their refolution of car+ 
rying on war againft the Romars; till partly being fubdued in 
battle, though greatly fuperior ia numbers, and partly cut of 
difeafes, (by way of punifhment, Agathias tells us, for their 
“fctilege and impiety). they were compelled to leave the Ro- 
mans, fo far at leaft as they were concerned, the entire and 
uninterrupted dontinion of Italy. Only one party remained, 
confifting of about feven thoufand Goths, who had formerly 
joined the Franks, but being deferted by them, and finding 
themfelves abandoned to the mercy of the conqueror, in diftruft 
of that mercy had thrown themfelves into Confa, under the 
command of Ragnar, a Hunn. This bold man, though of 
the vileft extragtion, was not without ambition; and ‘had not 
his perfdious machinations failed, he might have occafioned 
new revolutions in the affairs of Italy. This Barbarian, con- 
cious how difficult it would be, to gppofe by open force the 
growing prs and reputation of Narfetes, was willing to try 
whether be could not obtain fome honourable terms by furren- 





der, or at leaft avail himfelf by treachery. He therefore defired 


an interview with Narfetes, and obtained it. The place ap- 


Painted was in the open field; where Narfetes, after a fhart 
con- 
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conference, finding the high and ‘haughty’ terms, in which the: 
Hunn talked of a furrender, difmiffed him; and, in all proba. 
bility, the barbarian, by no means folicitous to come to terms, 
might have refufed many propofals. Ragnar, on leaving Nar., 
fetes, fet his face towards Confa, but fuddenly turning back, ag 
the Scythians and the Parthians ufed to do in battle, aimed g 
dart at Narfetes, which however mifcarried. The guards of 
Narfetes, on feeing the treachery of Ragnar, and the danger of 
their General, immediately came up, and put the traitor to 
death. When Ragnar was thus cut off, whofe audacious fyi. 
rit alone had fupported the remains of their party, the Goths 
immediately furrendered, and Narfetes, ‘without difficulty 
granted them their lives. However, to deftroy the feeds of 
future commotions, he determined that thefe feven thoufand 
Goths fhould go to Conftantinople, for he could by no means 
affure himfelf that fuch a body of warlike men, might not ina 
country their own nation had governed, be once more excited 
to infurre@tion and rebellion. Thus ended the famous king- 
dom of the Goths, which after flourifhing for many years, and 
experiencing a variety of fortune as many more, was at length 
totally deftroyed by the valour of Narfetes. 

Thefe extracts will give our Readers an idea of the utility of 
this hiftory, its clear arrangement of faéts, the elegance of the 
compofition, and the judgment and liberality of the Author's 
obfervations. ! 

The fecond volume concludes with the fixteenth book, and 
brings down the hiftory as low'as the 15th century. ‘The bu- 
finefs fince that period, which is very confiderable, remains for 
a third volume: of which we fhall give our Readers an ‘ac- 
count, as foon as we receive it from Turin. P 


ArT. II. The Life of Henry St. Fohn, Lord Vifcount Bolingbroke*. 
: 8vo. 1s. 6d. Davies. 1770. 


ft Pei life of Lord Bolingbroke is fo well and fo univerfally 
known, that it would be fuperfluous to give our Readers 
any account of it, unlefs fomething extraordinary on the fub- 
ject had been ftruck out in the prefent work. As that is not 
the cafe, we fhall take this opportunity of indulging a defire 
we have long had at heart, of expofing that falfe, futile and 
flovenly ftyle, which, to the utter negle&t of grammatical pré- 
cifion and purity, difgraces fo many of our modern compofi- 
tions. The interefts of literature, and of our language in 
particular, call us to this duty, and no Author ever gave 3 
fairer opportunity of difcharging it, than the Author of this 
life of Bolingbroke affords us. 





— 





* Prefixed to a new edition of that mafterly work. of his Lordhhip’s 
the Difertation on Parties, 


In« 
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Inftances of falfe language, and other faults in this traé. 


1. The abufe‘of metonymy by extending it too far, and giving 
it a more than poetical licence in profe, is entirely deltructive 
of purity and precifion. ‘ There are fome charaGers that 
feem formed by nature to take delight in ftruggling with oppo- 
fition, and whofe moft agreeable hours are pafled in ftorms of 
their own creating.’ ‘Here we find the agreeable hours of tha- 
rafters, and charaéters creating forms. 

9; Another inftance df the fame fault.~ * The fubje& of the 

refent {ketch was not lefs employed’ in improving his fuperior 
talents, than in finding abjeéts on which to exercife their ac- 
tivity.” Here we have @ /ubjec? employed in finding olyeéts. 

, Avfalfe obfervation. ‘* Thofe, whom his politics .may 
pleafe, will be fure to condemn him for his religion,’ Is any 
particular fyftem of religion neceflarily connected with any 
particular fyftem of politics? may there not be many who ap- 
prove of Bolingbroke’s principles in both ? 

. * Bolingbroke’s family is found to trace its original as 
high as Adam-de Port, Baron of Bafing, before the conqueft.’ 
We can recolle& nothing of Barons in England -before the 
conqueft *. : Be 

5. * Bolingbroke imbibed the firft principles of his education 
amongft the diflenters;—and perhaps the abfurdity of the fir 
leGtures he received, might have given him that contempt for 
all religions, which he might have juftly conceived againft one.’ 
‘Now, ‘what are we to underftand by ‘all religions ?—-;All the 
religions in the world. - Well, and what religion ‘was that of 
the diffenters, ‘againff which, this. writer fays, Bolingbroke 
might have juftly conceived .a contempt ? Was it Judaifm, or 
Paganifm, or the relig’on of Mahomet ? No—What then ?— 
the religion of Jefus Chrift—For, to the beft of our knowledge, 
the Diflenters never profeffed any other religion. . 

6. ‘ Sharp-fighted at difcovering the abfurdities ‘of others, 
however he might have been guilty of eftablifhing many of. his 
own.’ Inftead of however guilty he might have been. 
| 9. © His /ubtity in thinking and reafoning were PROFOUND’ 
What mortal ever-heard of profound fubtilty? What writer 
but this heedlefs Biographer could poffibly have told us that 
fubtilty were PROFOUND? Subtilis, acer, profundus—The ideas 
are totally diftiné. ) 





* The title Baron was totally unknown to the Saxons. Their 
‘term for that dignity-was Yhane. ‘The words Téane and Thane- 
land were fucceeded, at the conqueft, by Baron and Barony. See a 
valuable performance entitled An hiftorical differtation concerning the 


gntiquity of the Enghfh conftitution. ' 
8. * This 
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8. * This period [of Bolingbroke’s rakith youth] might haye 
been compared to that of fermentation in liquors, which grow 
muddy before they brighten; but it muft alfo be confeft, thy 
thofe liquors which never ferment, are feldom clear.’ Upog 
thefe principles it would be a confiderable advantage to a may 
to be arake in his youth. But neither is the fecond membe 
of the fimile, nor the application, juft. It is not true that fer. 
mented liquors only are clear. hat does the Author think 
of fuch liquors as are diftilled, and undergo no fermentation} 
And was Bolingbroke, after all, really clear? That clear. 
nefs was, perhaps, one of the laft qualities he was capable of 
attaining. | 

g. * There are two or three things more of his compofition, 
which have appeared fince his death, but which neither do ho. 
nour to his parts or memory.’ By compofition we fuppole the 
Author means poetical compofition. It is plain, in that cafe, 

that either he has not feen his Almahide +, or has wanted tafte 
to diftinguith its beauties. 

10. * Bolingbroke and his wife parted by mutual confent, 
both equally oe Arrah ! ; 

11. * The Englifh annals scarce produce a more trying 
junéture, or that required fuch various abilities to regulate.’ In 
this fhort fentence, Prifcian’s head has received no fewer than 
four blows. . | 

1g. * He was created Baron St. John and Vifcount Boling. 
broke; by the laft of which titles he is now generally known, 
and likely to be talked of to pofterity.’ Futile, and imperti- 
nent! Is not every Peer known and talked of by the fuperior 
title? . 

13. Such men ‘ qere unfit to take the lead on any occafion, 
be Te abilities or induftry ever fo great.’ Grofly ungramma- 
tical ! 

_ 314 © A regency had been fome time before appointed to 
govern the kingdom.’ A government appointed to govern! 

15. As an inftance, among many others, of that flovenlinefs 
‘we ‘have already menitioned, we refer the Reader to p. 80, 
swhere he will find the word that, ufed no fewer than five times 
an feven lines. 3 ~ | 

16. * Such were the articles [the Pretender’s impeachment 
of Bolingbroke as his fecretary] by a very extraordinary reverfe 
of fortune, preferred againft Lord Bolingbroke, in lefs than a 
year after fimilar articles were drawn up againft him by the — 
oppofite party at home.’ A fimilarity of events, a reverfe of 
fortane?' 





+ See London Chronicle, vol. iv. p. 629; from whence, if we are 
mot. miftaken, this admirable ode was copied into the periodical! col- 


Jections about that time—1758,. 
17. * Wait 
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37. ‘ Wait for the calm that was to fucceed ‘in tranquillity.’ 
j. ec. Wait in calmnefs for calmnefs, 

18. © His deareft connexions were either dead, or declared 
themfelves fufpicious.” Another vile abufe of metonymy. 

But we are tired of animadverfions which, though fome- 
times neceflary, are never agreeable to us; and have only 
further to add, that this life of Bolingbroke feems to have 
been patched up, by the mere aid of amplification, from that 
account given in the Biographia Britannica : but we mu 
obferve, that the chara&er of his Lordfhip, with which the 
pamphlet concludes, appears to us to be written by a different 
hand ; it being as much fuperior to the reft of the compofition, 
as the ftyle and manner of Johnfon are to thofe of his equally 
pompous but feeble imitators, Le : 


dui ap 





Art. III. Plutarch’s Lives. Tranflated from the original Greek, 
with Notes critical and hiftorical, and a new life of Plutarch, 
by John Langhorne, D.D. and William Langhorne, M.A. 
Concluded. See our laft. 


HE admiration of a favourite Author frequently induces 
a Tranflator to adopt the forms of conftruétion which 
are peculiar to him. Attached, likewife, to a language, in the 
acquifition of which he has pafled many years, he has, perhaps, 
bad little leifure to ftudy the genius and ftructure of his own, 
or has contracted a contempt of it. ‘The tranflations, accord 
ingly, of the works of antiquity, while they are generally ex- 
ecuted without tafte or fpirit, are frequently unintelligible to 
the unlearned reader. Even to thofe who are acquainted with 
ancient literature, they carry, fometimes, an obfcurity ; and in 
order to underftand them, it is neceflary, on many occafions, to 
have recourfe to the original authors. 

The cenfure which has been thrown on the Greek of Plu- 
tarch, would have preferved his tranflator, it may be thought, 
from ‘copying too clofely his peculiatities ; but very learned 
men want frequently the tafte which is neceflary to judge of 
the beauties and defects of compofition; and to_give an equality 
to the ftyle of this Author, which is:elevated or mean, accord 
‘Ing to the'works from which he has tranfcribed, will be alloted 
to be no eafy undertaking. Hence, til] the publication before 
us, we could not boaft of a verfion of his lives, that deferved 
to be encouraged, from the fkill or the merit which it difco- 
vered. Better informed, and with more liberal views than ate 
ulually to be found in the interpreters of the ancients, our 
Tranflators engaged in a tafk for which ‘they were fully quali- 
fied. They pofleffed the tafte, the :penetration, and the ability 
which were requifite to unfold to them the difficulties they had 





fo encounter, and te overcome them, They have divided the 
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involved and embarraffed periods of their Greek original ; and, 
while they have exprefled. the conceptions of their Authog 
withi> fidelity,’ they have been attentive to render him. with 
elegance. A “ty 
-¢ Senfible, fay they, that the great art of a tranflator is to 
prevent the peculiarities of ‘his Author’s language from ftealing . 
into his own, they have been particularly attentive to this point; 
and have generally endeavoured to keep their Englifh unmixed 
with Greek. At the fame time it muft be obferved, that there: 
is frequently a great fimilarity in the ftructure of the two lan. 
luages ; yet that refemblance, in fome inftances, makes it the 
more neceffary to guard againft it on the whole. This care:is 
of the greater confequence, becaufe Plutarch’s lives generally 
pafpthrough the hands of young people, who ought to read 
their own language in its native purity, unmixed and untainted 
with the idioms of different tongues. For their fakes too, as 
well as for the fake of readers of a different clafs, we havé 
omitted fome paflages in the text, and have only fignified the 
omiffion by afterifms. Some, perhaps, may cenfure us for 
taking too great a liberty with our Author in this circumftance: 
however, we muft beg leave in that inftance to abide. by our 
own opinion; and fure we are, we fhould: have cenfured no 
tranflator for the fame. Could every thing of that kind have 
been omitted, we fhould have been ftill lefs diffatisfied ; but. 
fometimes the chain. of the narrative would not admit of it, and. 
the difagreeable parts were to be got over with as much decency 
as poffible. | apt 
‘ In the defcriptions, they obferve, of battles, camps, and 
fieges, it is more than probable that we may fometimes be miftakéen 
in the military terms. We have endeavoured, however, to be 
as accurate in this refpect as poflible, and to acquaint ourfelves 
with this kind of knowledge as well as our fituations would 
-permit;: but we will not. promife the Reader that we have'al- 
ways fucceeded. Where fomething feemed to have fallen out 
of the text, or where the ellipfis was too violent for the forms 
of our language, we have not: fcrupled to maintain the tenor 
of the narrative, or the chain.of reafon, by fuch little infertions 
‘as appeared to be neceflary for the purpofe.’ a 

MBuch are the liberties, which our Tranflators have. taken: 

with Plutarch ;. and fuch is the very candid account: which 
they have given of them. We fhall now Jay a fpecimen of their 
-verfion before our Readers; in order that they may be enabled to 
‘form for themfelves an opinion of its merit and execution. 
-For. this purpofe, we. fhal] fele&t their tranflation of the ac- 
-count of the death of Antony, and of that of Cleopatra. - 

‘ After Antony’s overthrow, fay they, Aggrippa wrote feve- 
ral letters to Czefar to inform :him that his prefence. was necef- 
‘fary at Rome. This.’ put off: the war for fome_ time ; but.as 

scovni foon 
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foon as the winter was.over, Caefar marched againft Antony 
by the route of Syria, and fent his Lieutenants on the fame 

efs into Africa. When Pelufium was taken, it -was ru- 
moured that Seleucus had delivered up the place with the con- 
nivance or confent of Cleopatra: whereupon, the queen, in 
order to juftify herfelf, gave up the wife and children of Seleu- 


cus into the hands of Antony. - Cleopatra had ereéted near the 


temple of Ifis fome monuments of extraordinary fize and mag- 
nifcence: ‘To.thefe fhe removed her treafure, her gold, filver, 
emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, together with 
a large’quantity of flax, and a number of torches. Cafar was 
under fome apprehenfions about this immenfe wealth, left, 
upon fome fudden emergency, fhe fhould fet fire to the whole. 
For this reafon he was continually-fending meflengers to hér 
with aflurances of gentle and honourable treatment, while in 
the mean time he haftened to the city * with his army. . 
¢ When.he arrivédshe encamped near the Hippodrome ;-upon 

which Antony made a brifk -fally, routed the cavalry, drove 
them back into their trenches, and returned to the city with 
the complacency + of a conqueror. As he was going to the pa- 
lace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, he kiffed with- 
out ceremony, and at-the fame time he recommended to her 
fayour a brave foldier who had diftinguifhed himfelf in the en- 

ment. She prefented the foldier with a cuirafs and helmet 
of gold, which he took, and the fame night went over to 
Cefar. After this Antony challenged Cefar to fight him in 
fingle combat, but Cefar only anfwered that Anthony might 
think of many other ways to end his life. Antony, therefore, con- 
cluding that he could not die more honourably than in battle, 
determined to attack Cefar at the fame time both by fea and 
Jand. The night .preceding the execution of this defign, he 
ordered his fervants at fupper to render him their beft fervices 
that evening, and fill the wine round plentifully ; for the day 
following they might belong to another mafter, whilft he lay 
extended on the ground, nolonger of confequence either to them 
orto himfelf. His friends were affected, and wept to hear him 
talk thus; which when he perceived, he encouraged ‘them by 
aflurances that his expectations of a glorious victory were at 
leaft equal to thofe of an honourable death. At the dead of 
hight, when univerfal filence reigned-through the city, a filence 
that was deepened by the aweful thought of the enfuing “day, 


. On a fudden was heard the found of mufical inftruments, and ‘a 


noife which refembled the exclamations of Bacchanals. ‘This 
tumultuous proceffion feemed to pafs through the whole city, 


——— 





* Alexandria. + Perhaps the meaning of Plutarch would 
have been rendered with more propriety, if our Franflators had eme 
ployed the word pride, intead of complacency. de 
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and to go out at the gate which led to the enemy’s camp, 
Thofe who refle&ted on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony affected to imitate, had then forfaken 
him. , 

; © As foon as it was light, he led his infantry out of the city, 
and pofted them on a rifing ground, from whence he faw his 
fleet advance towards the enemy. ‘There he ftood waiting for 
the event; but as foon as the two fleets met, they hailed each 
other with their oars in a very friendly manner, (Antony’s fleet 
making the firft advances) and failed together peaceably toward 
the city. This was no fooner done, than the cavalry deferted him 
in the fame manner, and furrendered to Cefar, His infantry 
were routed; and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that 
-Cleopatra had betrayed him to thofe with whom he was fight- 
ing only for ber fake. 

‘ The unhappy Queen, dreading the effects of his anger, 
fled to her monument, and having fecu it as much as pof- 
fible with bars and bolts, fhe gave orders that Antony fhould 
be informed, fhe was dead, Believing the information to be 
true, he cried, ‘‘ Antony, why doft thou delay ? What is life 
_to thee, when it is taken from her, for whom alone thou couldft 
-wifh to live?” He then went to his chamber, and opening his 
coat of mail, he faid “* I am not diftrefled, Cleopatra, that thou 
-art gone before me, for I fhall foon be with thee ; but I grieve 
,to think that I who have been fo diftinguifhed a general, fhould 
be inferior in magnanimity to a woman.” He was then at- 
tended by a faithful fervant, whofe name was Eros. He had 
engaged this fervant to kill him, whenever he fhould think it 
-neceilary, and he now demanded that fervice. Eros drew his 
fword, as if he defigned to kill him; but fuddenly turning about, 
-he flew himfelf, and fell at his mafter’s feet. ** This, Eros, was 
greatly done,” faid Antony, ‘‘ thy heart would not permit thee 
to kill thy mafter, but thou haft taught him what to do by thy 
example.” He then plunged his fword into his bowels, and 
threw himfelf upon a couch that ftood by. The wound, how- 
ever, was not fo deep as to caufe immediate death; and the 
_blood flopping as he lay on the couch, he came to himfelf, and 
intreated thofe who ftood by to put him out of his pain. They 
- all fled, neverthelefs, and left him to his cries and torments, 
till Diomedes, fecretary to Cleopatra, came with her requeft, 
_ that he would come to her in the monument. When Antony 
found that the was ftill living, it gave him freth fpirits; and 
he ordered his fervants to take him up. Accordingly they car- 
ried him in their arms to the doer of the monument. Cleopa- 
_$ra would not fuffer the door to be opened, but a cord. being 
let down from a window, Antony was faftened to it, and fhe 
with her two women, all that were admitted into the monu- 
ment, drew him up. Nothing, as they who were prefent ob- 

ferved, 
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ferved, could poffibly be more affecting than that {pectacle. 
Antony covered with blood, and in the agonies ,of death, 
hoifted up by the rope, and ftretching out his hands to Cleo- 
patra, while he was fufpended, for a confiderable time, in the 
air! For it was with the greateft difficulty they drew him up, 
though Cleopatra herfelf exerted all her ftrength, {training every 
nerve, and diftorting every feature with the violence of the 
‘effort.; while thofe who ftood below endeavoured to animate 
‘and encourage her, and feemed to partake in all the toil, and 
‘all the emotions that fhe felt. When fhe had drawn him up, 
‘and laid him on a bed, as, fhe ftood over him, fhe rent her 
‘cloaths, beat and wounded her breaft, and wiping the blood 
from his disfigured countenance, fhe called him her lord, her 
emperor, her hufband ! Her whole foul was abforbed in his mif- 


~ fortunes; and fhe feemed totally to have forgot that fhe had 


any miferies of herown. Antony endeavoured to foothe her 
_as well as he was able, and called for wine; either becaufe he 
was thirfty, or becaufe he thought it might fooner put him out 
of his pain, When he had drank, he advifed her to confult her 
own affairs, and her.fafety, fo far as might be confiftent with 
honour, and to place her confidence in Proculeius rather than 
in the other friends of Cafar. ** As to himfelf” he faid, ** that 
fhe ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance of his paft hap- 
inefs than to. bewail his prefent misfortunes ; fince in his life 
he had:been illuftrious, and was not inglorious in his death. 
He bad.conquered like a Roman, and it was only by a Roman 
that he,was conquered.” . A little before he expired, Proculeius 
arrived from.Ceefar: For after Antony had ftabbed himfclf, and 
‘was conveyed to Cleopatra, Dercetacus, one of his guards, pri- 
vately,: carried off his bloody {word, and fhewed it to Cacfar. 
When Cefar beheld this token of Antony’s death, he retired to 
the inner part of his tent, and fhed fome tears in remembrance 
of a man who had been his relation, his cellezue in govern- 
ent, and his aflociate, in. fo many battles and. fuch important 
affairs *, He then called his friends together, and read the 
letters 





- -e- 

* * This retirement of Cafar, fay our Tranflators, was certainly 
anvaffectation of concern. The death of Antony had been an inva- 
tiable obje&t with him. He was too cowardly to think himfelf. fafe 
while he lived ; and to expofe his weaknefs by reading his letters the 
moment he was informed of his death, was certainly no proof that 
he felt even then any tendernefs for his memory.’ 

It is doubtlefs very certain, that Cafar had in view the death of 
Antony; but, when he thed tears on being informed, that he had 
perifhed by his own hand, we cannot think that his concern was 
atlected, The death of our moft inveterate enemy recals to us all 
the good qualities he poffeffed ; we forget, for a time, the injuries 
: Iz we 
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letters which had paffed between him and Antony, wherein ig 
appeared that, though Cefar had ftill written in a rational and 
equitable manner, the anfwers of Antony were infolent and 
contemptuous. After this he difpatched Proculeius with ordets 
to take Cleopatra alive, if it were poffible, for he was extremely 
folicitous to fave the treafures in the monument, which would 
fo' greatly add to the glory of his triumph. However, fhe re. 
fufed ‘to admit him into the monument, and would only fj 
to him through the bolted gate. ‘The fubftance of ‘this Confe. 
rence was, that Cleopatra made a requifition of ‘the kingddth 
for her children, while Proculeius on the other hand,‘ éncou- 
raged her to truft every thing to Czfar.’ | | 
The defcription of the fate of Cleopatra, which immediate 
follows, is particularly interefting; and as it cannot ‘fail Of 
entertaining our Readers, we fhall make no apology for the 
length of it: ; | 
© After Proculeius, it is faid, had reconnoitred the place, He. 
fent an account of it to Czfar; upon which Gallus was dif- 
patched to confer with Cleopatra. The thing was thus con- 
certed : Gallus went up to the gate of the monument, and drew 
Cleopatra into converfation, while, in the mean time, Procu- 
leius applied a ]adder to the window, where the ‘women had 
taken in Antony ; and having got in with two fervants, he im- 
mediately made for the place where Cleopatra was in conference 
with Gallus. One of her women difcovered him, and immedi- 
ately fcreamed Aloud, ** Wretched Cleopatra, you ‘are taken 
alive !” She turned ‘about, and, feeing Proculeius, the’fame in- 
ftant attempted to ftab herfelf; to this intent fhe ‘always car- 
ried a dagger about with her. Proculeius, however, prevented 
her, and, expoftulating with her, as he held ‘her in his arms, 
he intreated her not to be fo injurious to herfelf or to Cefar; 
~——that fhe would not deprive fo humane a Prince of the glory 
of ‘his clemency, or expofe him by her diftruft to the imputa- 
tion of treachery or cruelty. At the fame time, he took the 


 —— 


we have received from him; and even feel a tranfient affliction on 
his account. @Nor is it till this affii€tion is over that we think of the 
advantages which refult to us from his death. Struck with the un- 
expected intelligence of Antony’s fate, Cefar, recolle¢ting his vir- 
tues, and his greatnefs, and calling to mind their relation, and the 
f{cenes in which they had acted together, naturally gave -himfelf up 
to the tendernefs of a real forrow. It was this circumftance alone, 
which could produce a folicitude in him to vindicate his conduct to 
his friends, and induce him to read to them the letters which had 
= between him and Antony. What purpofe could be anfwered 

y an affectation of concern? A conqueror, in the pride of victory, 


coes not think of feigning a regret for the death of his compe- 
titer. 
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fram her, and fhook her cloaths, left. the fhould have 
‘poifon concealed about her. Cefar alfo fent his freedman Epa- 
roditus with orders to treat her with the greateft politene(s, 
pe by all means, to. bring her alive. ; 
‘ Cefar entered Alexandria conyerfing with Arius the philo- 
fopher ; and that he might do him honour before the people, 
he led him by.the hand. When he entered the Gymnafium, 


he afgended a tribunal which had been erefled for him, and 


ve aflurances to the citizens who proftrated themfelves before 


fim, that the city fhould. not be hurt. He told them he had 


different motives for this. In the firft place, it was byilt by 
Alexander; in the next place, he admired it for its beauty and 
magnitude ; and, laftly, he would fpare it, were it but for the 
fake of his friend Arius, who was born there, Cefar gave 
him the high honour of this appellation, and pardoned many 
at his requeft. Amongft thefe was Philoftratus, one of the 
moft acute and eloquent fophifts of his time. This man, 
without any right, pretended tc be a follower of the Academics; 
and Czfar, from a bad opinion of his morals, rejeted his pe- 
tition: upon which the fophift followed Arius up and down 


‘in amourning cloak, with a long white beard, crying con= 


ftantly, 
“¢ The wife, if really fuch, will fave the wife.” 


Czfar heard and pardoned him, not fo much our of favour, as 
to fave Arius from the impertinence and envy he might incur 
on his account. 

‘ Antyllus, the eldeft fon of Antony by Fulvia, was betrayed 
by his tutor Theodorus, and put to death. While the foldiers 
were beheading him, the tutor ftole a jewel of confiderable va- 
lue, which he wore about his neck, and concealed it ¢n his 
girdle. When he was charged with it, he denied the fact; but 
the jewel was found upon him, and he was crucified. Czfar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra’s children and their gover- 
nors, and allowed them an honourable fupport. Czfario, the 
reputed fon of Czefar the Dictator, had been fent by his mo- 
ther, with a confiderable fum of money, through Ethiopia 
into India: but Rhodon his governor, a man of the fame prin- 
ciples with Theodorus, perfuading him that Czfar would cer- 
tainly make him King of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn 
back. While Czfar was deliberating, how he fhould difpofe 
of him, Arius is faid to have obferved, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Cefars. However, foon after 
the death of Cleopatra, he was flain. . 

‘ Many confiderable Princes begged the body of Antony, 
that they might have the honour of giving it burial; but Cafar 
would not take it from Cieopatra, who interred it with her 
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own hands, and performed the funeral rites with great mag’ 
nificence ; for fhe was allowed to’ expend what fhe thought 
proper on this occafion. The excefs of her affliction, and the 


inflammation of her breaft, which was wounded by the blows’ 


fhe had given it in her anguifh, threw her into afever. She 
was pleaféd to find an excufe in this for abftaining from food, 
and hoped, by this means, to die without interruption. The 
phyfician in whom fhe placed her principal confidence ‘was 
Olympus ; and, according to his fhort account of ‘thefe' tranf- 
actions, fhe made ufe of his advice in the accomplifhment ‘of 
her defign, Cafar, however, fufpected it; and that he might 
prevail on her to take the neceflary food and phyfic, he threat- 
ened to treat her children with feverity. This had the defired 
effect, and her refolution was overborne. 
¢ A few days after, Czfar himfelf made her a vifit of condo- 
lence and confolation, She was then in an‘undrefs, and lying 
negligently on a couch; but when the conqueror entered the 
apartment, though fhe had nothing on but a fingle bed-gown, 
fhe arofe and threw herfelf at his feet. Her face was out 0 
igure, her hair in diforder, her voice trembling, her eyes funk, 
and her bofom bore the marks of the injuries fhe had done it. 
In fhort, her perfon gave you the image of her mind; yet, in 
this deplorable condition, there were fome remains of that 
grace, that {pirit and vivacity which had fo peculiarly animated 
her former charms, and {till fome gleams of her native elegance 
might be feen to wander over her melancholy countenance, ’ 
* When Cefar had replaced her on her couch, and feated 
himfelf by he#, fhe endeavoured to juftify the part fhe took 
apainft him in the war, alledging the neceffity fhe was under, 
and her fear of Antony. But when fhe found that thefe apolo- 
gies had no weight with Czfar, fhe had recourfe to prayers and 
entreaties, as if fhe had been really defirous of life; and, at the 
fame time, fhe put into his hands an inventory of her treafure. 
Seleucus, one of her treafurers, who was prefent, accufed her 
of fupprefling fome articles in the account; upon which fhe 
ftarted up from her couch, caught him by the hair, and gave 
him feveral blows on the face. Czfar fmiled at this fpirited 
refentment, and endeavoured to pacify her: ** But how is it 
to be borne, faid fhe, Czfar, if, while even you honour me 
with a vifit in my wretched fituation, I muft be affronted by 
one of my own fervants? Suppofing that I have referved a few 
trinkets, they were by no means intended as oinaments for my 
own perfon in thefe miferable fortunes, but as little prefents 
for Otavia and Livia, by whofe good offices I might hope to 
find favour with you.” Czfar was not difpleafed to hear this, 
becaufe he fiartered himfclf the was willing to live. He, there- 


fore; 
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(re, aflured her, that, whatever fhe had referved, fhe might 
lifpofe of at her pleafure ; and that fhe might, in every refpect, 
depend on the moft honourable treatment. After this he took 
bis leave, in confidence that he had brought her to his purpofe, 
but fhe deceived him. 

‘ There was in Czfar’s train a young nobleman, whofe name 
was Cornelius Dolabella. He was {mitten with the charms of 
Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate to her every 
thing that paffed, he fent her private notice that Cxfar was 
sbout to return into Syria, and that, within three days, fhe 
would be fent away with her children. When fhe was in- 
formed of this, fhe requefted of Czfar permiffion to make her 
laft oblations to Antony. This being granted, fhe was con- 
yeyed to the place where he was buried; and kneeling at his 
tomb, with her women, fhe thus addrefled the manes of the 
dead: ‘* It is not long, My Antony, fince with thefe hands I bu- 
ried thee, alas! they then were free; but thy Cleopatra is now’ 
aprifoner, attended by a guard, left, in the tranfports of her 
grief, fhe fhould disfigure this captive body, which is referved 
toadorn the triumph over thee. Thefe are the Jaft offerings, 
the laft honours fhe can pay thee; for fhe is now to be con- 
veyed to adiftant country. Nothing could part us while we 
lived ; but in death we are to be divided. Thou, though a 
Roman lieft buried in Egypt ; and I, an Egyptian, muft be in- 
terred in Italy, the only favour I fhall receive from thy country. 
Yet if the gods of Rome have power or mercy left, (for faadee 
thofe of Egypt have forfaken us) let them not fuffer me to be 
led in living triumph to thy difgrace! No!—hide me, hide 
me with thee in the grave; for life, fince thou haft left it has 
been mifery to me.” : 

‘ Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes; and, 
after fhe had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kiffed it, the 
ordered her bath to be prepared. When fhe had bathed, fhe 


‘fat down-to a magnificent fupper; foon after which, a peafant 


came to the gate with a fmall bafket. The guards enquired 
what it contained ; and the man who brought it, putting by 
the leaves which Jay uppermoft, fhewed them a parcel of figs. 
As they admired their fize and beauty, he fmiled, and bade 
them take fome ; but they refufed, ar not fulpecting that the 
bafket contained any thing elfe; it was carried in. After fup- 
per Cleopatra fent a letter to Czfar, and, ordering every body 
out of the monument, except her two women, the made faft 
the door ; when Czilar opened the letter, the plaintive, ftyle in 
which it was written, and the ftrong requeft that fhe might be 
buried in the fame tomb with Antony, made him fufpe& her 


dchign, At firft he was for hafting to her himfelf, but he 
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changed his mind and. difpatched others *." Her'death, hows 
ever, was fo fudden, that though they who were fent, ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehenfions and 
immediately brake open the doors, they found her quite déad, 
lying on her golden bed, and drefled in all ber royal ornaments, 
hras, one of her women, lay, dead at her feet, and Charmion, 
hardly able to fupport herfelf, was adjufting her miftrefs’s dia. 
dem.. One of Czfar’s meflengers faid angrily, ** Charmion, 
was this well done?” ‘ Perfectly well,” faid fhé, ** and wor. 
thy a defcendant of the Kings of Egypt.” She had no fooner 
faid this, than fhe fel] down dead. i 

» © Ke is related by fome that an afp was brought in amongft 
the figs, and hid under the leaves; and that Cleopatra had 
ordered it fo that fhe might be bit without feeing it; that, 
however, upon removing the leaves, fhe perceived it, and faid, 
“ This is what I wanted.” Upon which fhe immediately 
held out her arm to it. Others fay that. the afp was kept in a 
water-veflel, and that fhe vexed and pricked it with a golden 
fpindle till it feized her arm. Nothing of this, however, could 
be afcertained ; for it was reported likewife, that. fhe carried 
about with her a certain.poifon in a hollow bodkin that fhe 
wore in her hair; yet there was neither any mark of poifon ori 
her body; nor was there any ferpent found in the monument, 
though the tract of a reptile was {aid to have been difcovered 
on the.fea fands oppofite to the. windows of Cleopatra’s apart 
ment. Others, again, have affirmed, that fhe had two {mall 
punctures on her arm, apparently occafioned by the fting of the 
afp; and it is clear that Cafar gave credit to this; for her 
efigy, which he carried in triumph, had an afp on the arm. 

‘ Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopatra; 
and though Czfar was much difappointed by it, he admired her 
fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb of Antony, 
with all the magnificence due to her quality. Her women, too, 
were, by his orders, interred with great funeral pomp. Cleo- 
patra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having reigned 
twenty-two years; the fourteen Jaft in conjunfion with An- 
tony. Antony was fifty-three, fome fay fifty-fix, when he 
died, His ftatues were all demolifhed, but Cleopatra’s remained 
untouched; for Archibius, a friend of her’s, gave Cxfar a 
thoufand talents for their redemption.’ 


——aeen 





* This circumftance our Tranflators mention as another inftance of 
the perfonal cowardice of Cxzfar; but we confefs, we are at a lofs 
to conceive, how his perfon could be endangered by his paying a 
vifit to a woman, who was requefting a favour from him, and was 
furrounded with his guards. eit +a : : 
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In concluding this article we muft not forget to remark, that, 
in the prefent tranflation, the numerous quotations of Plutarch 
from the poets are rendered into verfe, with great propriety and 
elegance. We muft, at the fame time, exprefs our. regret, 
that the Tranflators have not thought it proper to fupply the 
four parallels of their Author, which are fuppofed to be loft : 
they had thereby a fine opportunity of enriching: their verfion, 
ind of offering a very acceptable prefent to the lovers of lite- 


rature. St: 


Art. 1V. En Effay towards a rational Syftem of Mufic. By John 
Holden. 4to. 75s. 6d. half bound., Glafgow, printed by 
Urie. 1770. : 

HIS treatife, which is intended to explain in a rational 

-§ and familiar way, and to difpofe in a fyftematic order, 

the feveral principles of the doétrine of maufic, is divided into 

two parts. 

The firft part contains the rudiments of practical mufic, and 
confift of, 1. The natural fcale. 2. The application of the feale, 
3. The modern fyftem of mufic. 4. Of time. 5. Mifcella- 
neous. explanations. 6. Of harmonical confonances. 7. Of 
diffonances. 8. Of fundamental progreffions. 9g. Of the flat 
feries; 10. Of chromatic. 11. Of plaindefcant. 12. Of fi- 
gurative melody. 

The fecond part contains the theory of mufic ; and confifts, 
1s Of fingle mufical founds. 2. Of mufical founds in fiiccef- 
fion. 3. Of harmonical arithmetic. 4. Of combined founds, 
_ Our mufical Readers will find a great deal of fcientific care 
and labour employed in this Eflay, and many new remarks on 
the art, which are not unworthy of their attention. The follow- 
ing obfervations, in the article or Time, difcover the Author 
to be a man of tafte, as well as a man of fcience. geet 

‘ The divifion of mulic into equal timed meafures, anfwers 

exactly to the divifion of poetry into feet: and when mufic is 
adapted to poetry, thefe divifions, moft naturally, coincide 
with each other; fo that he who can /can the verfes, may im- 
mediately difcover the meafure of the fong. 
- © It muft be acknowledged, that this order is pretty often 
mterrupted, efpecially in the works of the more eminent com~ 
pofers ; and more, or lefs, than one foot of the poetry, allotted 
toone meafure of the mufic: but then, fuch paflages are, in 
fome degree, ftrained and unnatural; and are introduced for 
variety, or for heightening the expreffion of fome paffion, etc. 
and ought to be ufed with great caution and fkill. 

‘ The moft natural and eafy pafiages are expreffive of a calm 
Unruffied temper of mind; but when any violent emotion is 
<2 ; | : fuppofed 
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fuppofed to take place, the ftrict rules both of tune and time, 
in mufic, may, and ought to be partly fet afide. 

¢ Our attention is ftill more liable to be diverted from 
obferving the ftrict rules of time, by the fenfe of the words, in 
poetry ; but fo far as we may be fuppofed at liberty to regard 
the time, of poetry, we fhall find that the very fame rules take 
place here, as in mufic; wiz. the fucceflive feet of a verte, 
moft naturally, require each. an equal time of pronunciation; 
the fitft fyllable of every foot is accented; and every foot is, in 
imagination, divided either into three, or into four, equal parts, 
The two firft of thefe particulars will plainly appear to all, who 
are, in the leaft degree, accuftomed to the reading of poetry; 
and the laft particular, though not quite fo obvious, will be 
found equally true, on a more careful examination. 

¢ Befides the diftribution of mutfic into equal meafures, it 
is alfo neceflary to go yet further, and to imagine fome num- 


bers of fuch meafures, as conitituting certain phra/es, or frrainsy ‘ 


of a tune. Thefe phrafes may, very aptly, be compared with 
verfes, in. poetry : for, as there can be no poetry, without s 
proper. intermixture of cadences, at. the ends of the lines, fo 
there can be no mufic, without fome kind of partition into 

tafes. 

©.Thefe phrafes contain more, or .fewer meafures, as verfes 
confift of more or fewer feet ; but both muft always end with 
an accented: part of the meafure. 
_ © When the fucceffive phrafes in mufic are of unequal lengths, 
it refembles that kind of free, unconfined poetry, which is 
commonly called Pindaric: and, as this fort of compofition is 
the moft capable of variety of expreflion; fo, the greateft ma- 
fters, both in poetry and mufic, often make ufe of it. 

‘ A lively exprefiion of the feveral fentiments and paffions, 
is undoubtedly the perfection of mufic, as well as of poetry,and 
painting. There are numberlefs different modifications ‘of 
founds, which a {kilful compofer may avail himfelf of, for this 
purpofe; fuch as the different qualities of loud and foft, of 
hoarfe or rough, and clear or fmooth founds: the various de- 
grees of gravity and acutenefs, in the pitch of the whole piece ; 
the different effects of certain degrees of the fcale, and of certain 
fucceflions in the melody of fingle parts, as well as of confo- 
nances, in the harmony of compounded parts ; befides feveral 


other circumiftances in the manner of performance, fuch as the’ 


diftinét, or ffepping, and the indiftin®, or fliding manner; the 
keeping one uniform equality of loudnefs, and the occafional 


fwelling or foftening of the founds, etc. and, among the reft,. 


the different moods of time, have no fmal! fhare in contributing 
to the expreffion of mufic, ‘I’hefe come in courfe to be fpoke 
of, before we conclude this chapter. 

¢ The 
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¢’The particular manners, and modulations of the voic&, 
which, naturally, or by the cuftom of a particular country, ha- 
bitually agree fuch emotions of the mind, in common 
fpeech, are the fureft guides to expreffion in mufic. From 
hence we conclude, in general, that flow or quick movements 
of mufic ought to. be introduced, according as the fentiment, 
intended to be expreffed, would require a flow or quick delivery, 
jn'the’way of {peaking : and of this it is very eafy to judge, 
For'ififtance, forrow, humility, and reverence, require a flow 
movement, with gentle, eafy inflexions of the voice; but joy, 
thankfgiving, and triumph, ought to be diftinguifhed 3 a 
‘quicker, movement, with bolder inflexions, and more diftant 
leaps, from one found to another. A moderate movement, 
with frequent fwells, and foftenings, is expreflive of tendernefs 
and compaflion; a quicker, more uniform, and ftrongly ac- 
cented movement, exprefles refolution and fortitude. Anger is 
generally quick, loud, and unconnected; hope and expecta- 
tion, more moderate, foft, and eafy, and fo of others. : 

‘ The different forts of time have, in fome degree, each 
their peculiar character. Common time is naturally more grave 
and folemn : triple time, more cheerful and airy. And for this 
reafon, it is generally agreed, that every mood of triple time 
ought to be performed fomething quicker, than the correfpon- 
dent mood of common time; for inftance, the meafure in the 
flow triple of minims, ought to be made fhorter than the meafure 


in the flow common time, marked with a plain C; and the 


meafure, in the triple of crotchets, fhould be fhorter than the 
meafure, in the mood of the barred C; and fo on. 

© After all, it muft be acknowledged, that the abfolute time 
which ought to be allowed to different pieces, is the moft un- 
determined matter, that we meet with, in the whole f{cience 
of mufic, There is one infuperable difficulty, which fruftrates 
all attempts towards regulating this particular, viz. the dif- 
ferent humours and taftes of different perfons ; which are fo 
various, that one perfon fhall think a tune much too quick, 
for the intended expreffion, while another thinks it not quick 
enough. 

‘ if we proceed upon thefe principles, which feem moft 
reafonable, that thofe who have a brifker flow of fpirits, a more 
feady conception, 4nd a quicker fucceffion of ideas, require 
quicker mufic, for the fame expreflion, and vice verfa; we 
may conclude, in regard to church mufic, that the fame pfalm 
ought to be fung quicker, when the congregation confifts moftly 
of young people ; and flower, when the greater part are old: 
quicker, in general, in a town, than in a country church; 
quicker, in places where mufic is more generally practifed; 
and flower, where it is lefs in ufe: quicker, when only one 
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éngle part is fung, and flower, as the parts, are, more: muse. 
rous; becaufe the ideas of fingle founds.are much more readj 
conceived, than thofe of feveral founds, joined together in baz. 
mony: quicker, when the voices are few and.weak, and flowers, 
when the choir is numerous and ftrong; becaufe nathing cap 
be quite agreeable to the hearers, which feems laborious to the 
performers. Many other fuch like diftin@ions, accordj 
‘the various circumftances, both of performers and hare 
‘occur to the confiderate reader, from the fame principles, 
Thefe obfervations may, with equal propriety, be extended to 
opera mufic. 

¢ The Italians, whofe compofitions are juftly efteemed the 
ftandards of true tafte in mufic, do not reftri& themfelves alto. 
gether to the diftinctions of flow and quick, by the feveral 
moods, as above defcribed; but rather make ufe of certain 
words, placed at the beginning of the piece, and elfewhere, 
as occafion requires ; which ferve to dire& the performer, not 
only in regard to the time, but alfo the particular expreffion, 
and manner of performance. : 

‘ We fhall conclude this chapter with obferving, that the 
writers on church mufic feem to be pretty well agreed, that 
the time of a fecond may ferve, at a medium, for the length 
of a ccrotchet, in pfalm tunes, in the triple of crotchets, and 
in the mood of the barred C; and that the minim, in the triple 
of minims, ought to be made nearly equal to the crotchet, in 
the mood of the plain C; and that cither of thefe two ought 
to be longer than the fecond of a clock.’ 
_ The « ahaa on chromatic mufic (that is, the fucceffion which 
afcends or defcends by femitones) in particular, is very. in 


genious, | 


Art. V. A Letter to the Furors of Great Britain. Occafined ly 
an Opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, read by Lord Chief 
Fuftice Mansfield, in the Cafe of the King and Woodfall, and 
faid to have been left by bis Lordfhip with the Clerk of Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. 18. 6d. Pearch. 1771. 


HE eftablifhment of a jury has juftly been regarded as the 
great bulwark of Englith liberty. In every other govern- 

ment the adminiftration of criminal jurifdiGtion has been vefted 
in particular men ; and thefe, confcious of their authority, and 
expofed to corruption, have been feldom able to fupport their 
integrity. But the judicature of crimes, in this country, being 
Jodged in the great body of the nation, no oppreffion can take 
place. Tried by his equals, or his peers, the criminal has no- 
thing to fear from the tyranny, the injuftice, or- the paffions 
of judges. The inftitution, accordingly, of a jury has been 
mentioned with the higheft eulogiums; and, perhaps, the wif- 
dom 
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dom of man cannot fuggeft a more effectual prefervative again 
thevenality of magiftrates, and the encroachments of power. 

When an attack, therefore, has been made on this important 

ivilege, it mutt neceflarily excite avery general alarm. In 
4 country where every individual confiders himfelf, in fome 
qneafiire, as a part of the legiflature, and where equal and 
known laws protect alike the artifan and the noble, even the 
Joweft clafles of men pay an attention to public affairs ; and the 
seople, in general, are enlightened with refpect to the mature 
and the ends of government. They are not blind to the faults 
of their rulers like the fubjeéts of a defpot; they are entitled 
to think and to fpeak ; they have rights to’ defend, and will not 
tamely behold their infringement. 

The dotrine contained in the opinion, which has given oc 
cafion to the prefent publication, is conceived by our Author 
to be contrary to law and the fpirit of our conftitution. He 
‘afferts, in oppofition to it, the full powers of an Englifh jury; 
and proves, with much force of argument, that, from the 
forms of proceeding, from the defign of the inftitution, and 
from the conftant practice of our anceftors, jurors ought of 
right'and duty to determine the whole complicated charge in 
the'profecution of a libel. The guilt or innocence of human 
actions,''as he expreffes himfelf, is, doubtlefs, in this country, 
to be determined by juries; and we cannot but agree with him 
in opinion, that nothing lefs than the total abolition of the 
trial by our peers can wrelt from them this falutary and exclifive 
right. : ; 

en the courfe of his performance the intelligent reader will 

perceive, that the writer poflefles a mafterly knowledge of our 
conftitution, and is well acquainted with the general principles 
of‘criminal jurifprudence, In the following extract, in parti- 
cular, ‘there is much acutenefs and ftrength of reafoning. | 

© When the verdi@t of the jury in the King and Woodfall was 
firft known, I found no difficulty in pronouncing itan acquit- 
tal, The exprefs negation of all evil intention appeared to my 
underftanding, fo repugnant to the idea of a crime, that I paid 
little attention to the cavils of fome loquacious Templars, who 
feemed'to be puzzled with technical difficulties, the nature. of 
which they themfelves did not comprehend. Thefe difficulties 
became important, when adopted by higher authority. 

‘. It was charged in the information that Mr. Woodfalt did, 
wickedly and malicioufly, with intent to ftir up fedition, &c.’print 
and publith @ certain fcandalous libel, figned Junius, which fol- 
lowed verbatim, with proper innuendoes. The jury found him 
Guilty of printing and publifhing only. No words can be lefg 
liable to mifreprefentation. Ovly excludes every thing. which is 
not exprefly found that is, every thing but printing and pub- 
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lifhing the paper recited-in the information. If evil-intentigy 
be an object of the jury’s enquiry ; if the jury may determine 
the criminality of the paper ; in either event Mr. Woodfall has 
been acquitted. Accordingly the judgment of the. King’s 
Bench goes decifively to thefe points. I fhall tranfcribe the 
words of the opinion: ** If they (the jury) meant to fay that 
they did not find it a libel, or did not find the epithets, or 
did not find any * malicious intent, it would not affect the 
verdict, becaufe none of thefe things were to be found either 
way.” ‘The context plainly fhews, that upon all thefe appli. 
cations of the excluding word only, the verdict would have been 
deemed a conviction: becaufe the court afterwards declare the 
‘verdict void for uncertainty, as, ‘* It is poflible fome of them 
(the jury) might mean not to find the whole fenfe and expla. 
nation put upon the paper by the innuendoes in the infor. 
mation.” 

‘ Here then is a folemn declaration that a jury, in a charge 
‘of libel, have no right to determine the innocence or crimina- 
lity of the paper; that the jury, by a general verdict of . guilty 
-find the fact of publication, and verbal fupply-of innuendoes 
only; that the jury cannot decide upon the criminal or innocent 
intention of the publifher; and that the direction of a judge 
leaving any of thefe matters to a jury would be illegal. 
© Itis not difficult to trace, to its fourfe, this centeft of ju- 
rifdi€tion between the jury and the court. It arifes from the 
‘different nature of that evidence which may be applied to prove 
‘criminal intention in profecutions for different offences. Where 
‘the crime is theft, for inftance, there can -be no room for. any 
variance of opinion. ‘The intention to fteal (which is fignified 
by the word feloniou/ly in the indiétment) muft always be col- 
‘le&ted from circumftances accompanying the a&t; circumftances 
which can only be known to the jury; of which the court 
cannot receive any evidence. How happens it that in a charge 
of libelling, malicious, fcandalous, and feditious, fhould. have no 
meaning? That in this crime alone fuch epithets are of no im- 
portance? mere formalities? inferences of law from the fimple 
act ‘of publication, an act in itfelf extremely innocent? 
Whence have arifen thefe pretenfions of judges? The folution 
will not be difficult. Criminal intention in the publication of a 
libel may be proved by two forts of evidence ; one internal, ati- 





__ ™ Our Author has omitted here the word expre/s. With regard to 
the opinion of the courtof King’s Bench, he thinks the diftinétion 
between expre/s or implied malicious intent, is without foundation ; 
becaufe, fays he, by the word only, the verdi& had excluded mali- 
cious intent 3 and the only doubt as to this part muft be, whether the 
jury could decide upgn the intention of a pullifoer, 3 
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fing from the nature of the paper; the other external, from the 
circumftances accompanying the act of publication. The fir 
(being ftated in the record) lies open to the oblervation of 
court and jury; the other fpecies of evidence can be known to 
the jury alone. The court of King’s Bench, adverting only 
to the firft fpecies, and defirous of drawing the whole judica- 
ture to themfelves, declared, that an exprefs exclufion of crimj- 
nal intention by the verdict of a jury would avail nothing; but 
that fuch verdic? (if the a& of publication, together with the 
verbal fupply of innuendoes was found) would operate as a coa- 
yidion. Should this be the law of England, a very ridiculous 
confequence would follow! A man might have the cleareft 
proof of his innocence without a poflibility of producing it! 
To the jury he could not, becaufe they are not to judge of in- 
tention: nay, an exprefs negation of criminal defign by them 
would be void, and of no effect. Before the court at Weftmin- 
fter it cannot be produced, becaufe fuch evidence will contra- 
di& the general verdict guilty. | 

_ © A man carrying a libel to a magiftrate, moft certainly is a 
publifher. So a ftudent taking notes in a court of law, and 
communicating thefe notes to another. So likewife a man 
tranfcribing an information, by the direction of the Attorney- 
general, and collating fuch tranfcript with the foul copy by the 
afiftance of another perfon. All thefe are publifhers, but not 
criminal. Yet if a jury cannot judge of intention, the evidence 
of thefe facts cannot be received by the court, becaufe it will 
contradict the verdict. 

‘ Mr. Almon moft certainly was a publifher. He kept a 
fhop ; fold pamphlets ; and gave a. general authority to his fer- 
vants for that purpofe. He was therefore bound by.the ads of 
fuch fervants, and liable, in a civil fuit, to every demand 
founded on their aé#s. Yet was he exempt from profecution for a 
crime, becaufe criminal intention can be imputed .to the fervant 
alone, who, without his mafter’s knowleége, fold the identi- 
cal paper. Lord Mansfield felt this truth when he faid (upon 
the motion for a new trial) that had this appeared in evidence 
as opened by the counfel, he fhould have directed the jury to 
acquit the defendant. The error of the Attorney-general was 
likewife extremely natural, who thought this evidence could 
hot be received after conviction, as impeaching the propriety of 
the verdiét. But neither one nor the other feems perfe@ly con- 
fiftent with the opinion of the court, that the jury can only de~ 
termine the fact of publication, Mr. Almon could have been ac- 
quitted upon no other ground than a defeét of criminal intention, 
Neither could the evidence of this defect contradict the verdia, 
it the jury had determined the fimple fact of publication alone. 

| * I cannot 
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¢ I cannot difmifs Mr. Almon’s cafe without obferving ano. 
ther moft dangerous encroachment upon the office of a jury, 
It was urged at the bar, and approved by the court, ** Thag 
Mr. Almon’s actual affent to the publication was neceflary to 
fix any crime upon him, and that a fale by a fervant was onl 
evidence of that affent.” The refufal of a new trial was founded 
upon the propriety of a judge’s direction, who laid down this 
pofition, ** That the fale by the fervant was prima facie evis 
dence of a fale by the mafter, and became conclufive, tf not 
contradicted by other evidence.” ‘This pofition cannot be law, 
becaufe the peculiar province of a jury is to judge of the 
weight and import of evidence, which, by fuch a determina- 
tion, would be wrefted from them. I have read of legal deci- 
fions refpecting the competence of evidence, that is, whether it 
be admiffible and may be laid before the jury : but this opinion 
of the judges prefcribes the effec? of evidence, and compels the 
jury (whether convinced or not) upon their oaths to declare 
that the mafter did aff/nt to the publication. I am not much 
furprifed at the uneafinefs of Mr. Mackworth, or that he did 
not* immediately underftand this new rule of law. 

* The conftant practice of the court of King’s Bench to ad- 
mit affidavits to be read, after conviction, may, in fome fort; 


have tended to confound the refpective duties of court and jury. ' 


_ Indeed, were we abfolutely certain of a conftant fucceffion of 
' upright and honeft judges, little mifchief might enfue from fuch 
confufion. A nominal punifhment, where the party is inno- 
cert, might be nearly the fame with no punifhment at all. 
Unfortunately: this argument would have equal force, if urged 
for the total abolition of our government, and an implicit fub- 
miffion to the will of one man. ‘To be ferious; let us turn 
from mifdemeanors, where the punifhment is uncertain, to 
other crimes, and the abfurdity of this doétrine will appear in 
its true colours. Let the judgment of the court in Mr. Wood- 
fall’s cafe be the law of England, and I will undértake to hang, 
as a traitor, a very good friend to the government, for the very 
act by which he meant to ferve his King. Suppofe the enemy 


landed, and a manifefto publifhed exciting the people to join - 


the invaders: a good friend of government fends a meflenger 
with this manifefto to the Secretary of State. He is indi&ed, 
for that he traiteroufly, and with intent to affift the King’s ene- 
mies, did publifh the paper, &c. The jury are told that they 
have-nothing to do with intention ; that traiteroufly, &c. are in- 
fererttes of Jaw. The publication is proved; there are no 
blanks in the paper to fupply. The man is therefore convicted, 
and muft be hanged.’ 


—* 





* The word xof is omitted in the pamphlet, we fuppofe, by an 
error of the prefs. | 
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There,is another. paflage in this excellent pamphlet, which 
we miuft beg leave to lay before our Readers. 7 
¢ The revolution, fays our Author, eftablithed thofe princi- 
ples of refiftance to the civil magiftrate, which, from the ob- 
fiinate oppofition of Tories, were but obfcurely exprefled in the 
famous vote of the Convention Parliament. It was, however, 
determined, that there are occafions in which refiftance may be 
lawful; in which fubje&ts may depofe their King. ‘They muft 
therefore have'a right to’ examine the conduct of their King, 
for on bis cohduct muft'depend'the meafure of their obedience. 
A forfeiture may be incurred, but the zation alone ¢an: judge 
wheti. the ~original. contract: between ‘King and: People -is 
broken; when the’ fundamental Jaws are violated ; when an at- 
tempt is made-to fubvert the conftitution.” Under a govern 
ment eftablifhed upon thefe principles, every man has a right 
to watch the adminiftration of juftice ; to fift narrowly all acts 
of the King or his minifters ; to point out the corruption even 
of parliaments ; and to fpread an alarm among the people, 
whenever a dangerous attack is either made or meditated againft 
the public liberty. This sight can be-limited by no certain rules, 
but muft ever be governed by the particular occafion. There 
are times of danger when any thing which tends to difunite 
may be highly criminal. ‘There..are times, when even. invec- 
tives may deferve the praife of moderation. No {cientific know~ 
ledge, no acquaintance with former decifions, can enable the 
book-read lawyer to affirm this publication is criminal, that 
publication is innocent. To do. this with precifion, or juftice 
to the party accufed, we muft enter into common life; we 
muft attend to the politics of the day ; we muft imbibe the fen- 
timents of the people, and participate their every complaint. 
Juries, taken by lot from among the * people, are peculiarly the, 
proper judges’ in cafes of libel: andif in this, as in all other 
imputations of a criminal nature, our anceftors. have enjoyed 
that noble privilege, a trial by their peers, thall we. now relin- 
quifh our glorious birthright under a King, whofe family was 
admitted to the crown for the fole purpofe of defending, pro- 
tecting, and improving our laws and conftitution ?”? 
_ The prefent performance muft not be claffed with thofe fac- 
tious and violent publications which are every day ifluing from 
the prefs, It is full of candour, information, and good fenfe ; 
and we have not the leaft doubt but that its Author is really 
what Ps bavtesibes himfelf, ** A Friend to the Laws and Govern- 
ment of his Country.” 
y fa Z $t. 
* In the pamphlet it is— ‘ from among people,’ 
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Ar tT. VI. The univerfal Botanift and Nurferyman :_ Contain} 


Deferiptions of the Species and Varieties of all the Trees, Shrube 
_ Herbs, Flowers, and. Fruits, Natives and Exotics, at prefem 
cultivated in the European Nurferies, Greenhoufes and Stoves, o 
deferibed by modern Botanifis , arranged according to the Linnean 
Sytem, with their Names in Englifh. To which. ave added, 
. copious Botanical Gloffary, feveral ufeful Catalogues and Indexes, 
- Iluftrated with elegant Engraies, In Four Vols. 8vo, 
- ByRichard Wefton, Efq; Vol.1, Price §s, 3d. in Boards, 


Bell. 1770. 


T is with great fatisfation that we fee the ufeful and pleaf. 
I ing fcience of Botany fo affiduoufly cultivated as it hath 
been for fome years paft. The general attention paid to a ftudy 
fo innocent as well as delightful, is one proof, among othets, 
_ that the age, however depraved in fome refpects it is faid t 
be, is not fo in all; for, in many branches of knowledge, in 
many exercifes of virtue, we are fully perfuaded, our own 
times and manners are in a happy ftate of improvement. © Let 
half-thinking divines, or ‘railing, gloomy bigots, who ro = 
in abufing, and vilifying, and damning mankind, difpute 
truth; but, for us, we really apprehend, that not to acknow- 
Tedge it, would be the bafeft ingratitude-to the all-wife and be- 
nevolent adminiftration of that adorable Berne by whom Kings 
reign and Princes decree juftice: by whom all things are up- 
held in the moft beautiful and perfect order: who, as Gop oF 
ALL, balances the univerfe with equal and unerring hand, and 
maintains it in that uniform courfe of rectitude which he alone 
éould give it, and from which neither the mortal nor the mate- 
rial world can ever depart without his permiffion and appoint- 
ment, , 

' Botany is, indeed, a ftudy of fuch general importance to 
mankind, that it would be no eafy tafk to draw the line that 
could limit the bounds of its utility. The very fenfible Author 
of the perfurmance now before us hath enumerated fome parti- 
éulats‘of this kind; but to fpecify a//, would be a vain attempt. 
What he has obferved, however, in his introduétion, is juft, 
and pertinent. He firft confiders its ufefulnefs in a religious 
light. ‘ To be employed in the conftant contemplation, and 
of courfe in the conftant admiration of the wifdom of the 
DEITY, to the harmonizing of the paffions, and the acquifi- 
Ee of-ufeful knowledge, is certainly one of the moft com- 

dable purfuits in which a rational mind can be engaged? 
“Hence, he remarks, © it is, that in all ages, the greateft 
and beft of meti have found it, in folitude, their moft effeétual 
relief againft the difguft they had conceived at the diforders of 
fociety ; when, like Cincinnatus, exchanging the fwerd os 
‘ tne 
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oughtharé, they have taken as much delight in agriculture, 
as they fad evet done in policy or tactics; in cultivating their 
feld or their garden, as in the triumphs of a camp, or the 
fplendor of a court.’ | ae 

Mr. Wefton farther obferves, that in a commercial view, 
¢ the cultivation of this fcience will appear of the greateft ad- 
vantage to a manufacturing and trading nation; efpecially to 
one whole commerce not only extends to the fartheft parts of 
the world, but whofe pofleffions and colonies are diftributed 
throughout every climate, over the known face of the whole 

« The immenfe profit that muft arife to the Britifh empire 
from her-transferring the purchafe of fuch commedities as are 
now the produce of foreign countries to her own, exceeds alll 
eftimate. The fteady execution of a plan, therefore, that would 
effe&t this, would in time turn our balance of trade with the 
whole world in our favour. "We fhould traffic only with the 

of our own foil and the commodities of our own ma- 
nufacture ; for which we might be paid-in whatfoever coin we 
fed. 

«It is on the folid bafts of AGRICULTURE and the prudent 
application of the advantages arifing from our itnprovements in 
botanical {cience, that fuch a plan muft in a great’‘meafure be 
laid. a. 9% : 

< Great Britain and Ireland, it is true, are of fo limited an 
extent, and of a climate fo variable and uncertain, that all 
thefe advantages cannot ‘be fecured to our mother country. Yet 
that many of them may, the fuccefsful attempts that have been 
made within a few years, to introduce the plants and herbage 
of fome foreign countries are a fufficient proof. Of thefe the 
cultivation of adder, as prattifed in Zealand, of Lucerne, and 
ether praffes, as in Switzerland, are, among many others that 
might be- mentioned, no lefs public than: profitable inftances. 
A very recent one, and not fo generally ‘known, affords a far- 
ther proof, as-well as a pleafing profpect that fuch purfuits may 
be carried to an incredible length, equally to the comfort and 
emolument of individuals, as to the honour and independance 


‘of the nation in general. The ufes and alimentary virtves of 


the SALEP, at prefent imported from Turkey, are well known; 
as well as its exorbitant high price, which confines it in a 
great degree only to perfons of fortune. By a late communi- 
tation to the Royal Society, it appears that the Orchis 
of Lawn zus, the Orchis morio mas foliis maculatis of Parkifon, 
the Cynoforchis moria mas of Gerard, and the Cynoforchis major, 
commonly called poG-sTongzs, with all the common Orchis 
Toots of our own country, may be eafily fo prepared as per 
fectly to refemble the saLEp that comes from Turkey. 
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‘ What adds to the promifing afpe& of this difcovery alfg 


is, that the plant grows fpontaneoufly over the whole kingdom, 


and needs fo Jittle culture that it flourifhes beft in a dry, 
fandy, barren foil: fo that even the poor might, in a: fhort 
time, by the propagation: -of this nutritious vegetable, be ac. 
commodated with. sALEP-POWDER, as with, other kinds of 
meal or flour.’.. : ae aes a 

He next expatiates on the importance of improvements. in 
Botany, with refpe& to chemical knowledge, to manufactures, 
and to medicine... It is true, he acknowledges, that the greater 
part of the drugs ufed for dying, and other mechanical pur- 
pofes, as well as the moft powerful in the materia medica, are 
imported from countries whofe foil and climate differ too:much 
from thofe of thefe iflands, to admit of their fuccefsful cultiva- 
tion here; but then he remarks, as others have done before, 
‘ That thefe, as, well as many plants * both of the herbaceous 
and farinaceous kinds, may in all probability thrive ‘as. well. in 
the fimilar climates of fome or other ‘of our, varioufly-fituated 
colonies, as in thofe countries where they, are indigenous.’, 

Having briefly pointed out the commercial, medicinal, and 
ether advantages arifing from the practical ftudy of. Botany,. he 
proceeds to remark, on the many and voluminous publications 
of botanical writers; that they have been equally objected to, 
¢ both for their redundance and their deficiency... The former 
complaint, fays he, has. been-:ufually, made againft thofe, Au- 
thors who, confining themfelves to the plants of a certain.coun: 
try, or diftri&t, ran.into a prolixity of defcription, incompatible 
with.the neceflary concifenefs of a. fyftematical arrangement. 
¢ The diffufivenefs of their manner, however, has not fecured 
them from deficience in matter ; while other writers are, 
through lapfe of time or original inattention, equally exception; 
able in both; even the inftitutions of the celebrated: Tournefort 
wanting many newly-difcovered plants, as well as the feveral 
warieties of old ones; the number of which has been greatly 
increaled by cultivation fince the days of that eminent Bo- 
taniit. | 


valuable book ; but it is much better calculated for the ufe of 
the medical botanift, than the gardener or nurferyman, parti- 
cularly thofe of this country ; no edition yet publifhed having 
the Englifh names of the plants annexed to the Latin, as in the 





1. ® He inftances in the Mulberry tree, for filk-worms ; fo fuccefs- 
. fully.cultivated in Georgia and South Carolina. In-the latter pro- 
:vinee, too, he is perfuaded, the tea-plant might be carried to as great 
perfection as jn China. Alfo the cinnamon-tree, and the true rhu- 
barb. 

| prefent 


‘ The Species Plantarum of Linn 2us is undoubtedly a moft 
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refent work, which is the *firft GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
LANTS, that has appeared in England.’ vO we Is 

In drawing up this Catalogue, the Author found it neceffary 
to arrange the plants after fome fyftematic method; and he 
adopted that of Linnzus, as being the moft generally received. 
He has marked, accordingly, each genus with its corre/ponding 
number in the laft edition of the Genera Plantarum, printed: at 
Stockholm in 1764. ; He has farther pointed out to what cla/s. 
or order each belongs, and has given an explanation of techni- 
cal terms, from the Philofophia Botanica. Where a verbal ex- 

lanation has been deemed infufficient, he has added the illu- 
{tration, by a drawing of the figures upon copper-plates, © that. 
nothing, fays he, might be wanting to render the whole as clear 
and explicit as poflible, to every capacity.’ | | 

_ As only the firft of the four intended volumes of this ufeful 
work is yet publifhed, we fhall here, for the farther fatisfaction 
of our Botanical Readers, give the Author’s own account of the 
contents of the whole work, in the order in which he declares 
that they are at prefent difpofed for the prefs, and, for the 
moft part, already printed, wiz. ) 

‘ In the firft place, ** An alphabetical Catalogue of the Species 
and Varieties of all the Trees and Shrubs, at prefent cultivated 
or defcribed by botanical Writers: comprehending a particular 
Defcription of their Leaves, Flowers, Fruit, &c. together with 
their Englifh Names.”—By means of this Catalogue not only® 
the nurfery-man and gardener, but the nobleman or country- 
gentleman, who is defirous of making a colleétion of trees and 
forubs, either to adorn his eftate, or for the more valuable pur- 
pofes of raifing timber, may be informed of every ornamental or 
valuable tree in the known world; no one variety being omit- 
ted, which I had fufficient authority to enumerate either from 
authors of credit, or my own experience; and where there 
are fome curious varieties, as double flowers, or beautiful friped 
ones, not at prefent in our nurferies, I have given the initials of 
the Flora or Hortus in which they are mentioned, in order that 
they may be procured. Hence they will be enabled by diffe- 
rent plants to fuit every foil and fituation ; and as the prefent 
elegant tafte for natural improvements in gardening fo generally 
prevails throughout England, the inquifitive Englith planter 
will find this Cazalogue particularly convenient, as it exhibits at 
one view the different ornamental varieties of each /pecies. 

“© A sEPARATE Catalogue of the Trees, Shrubs, and Fruits, 
Natives of Great Britain and Ireland ; pointing out alfo. their 
Time of flowering, and the Places where they are particularly 
indigenous.”—T his part of the work is peculiarly defigned for 
the ufe of fuch as may be inclined to raife a plantation of the 
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moft beautiful and ornamental trees, fhrubs, and fruits, matings 
of our own ifles. : 

“© An Index of the Genera of Trees and Shrubs.” 

s¢ An alphabetical Catalogue of the Species and Varieties of 
all the Herbs, Flowers, and bulbous Roots, at prefent culti. 
vated or defcribed by Botanifts; giving a particular Defcriptiog 
of their Leaves and Flowers, with their diftinguifhing Quali. 
ties, as Annuals, Biennials, or Perennials ; together with their 
Englifh Names.”—In this Catalogue the herbarift and kitchens 
gardener will find all the various forts of rosts and herbs, which 
the moft curious gardens in England, France, Flanders, and 
Holland afford. 

“¢ The Cryptogamian Clafs of Linn 2us, containing the Ferns, 
Moffes, Flags, and Mufhrooms.” . | 

‘© The /ubmarine Plants,” for the amufement of people who 
refide near the fea. | 

“¢ A Catalogue of all the Fruits cultivated in England and 
France, particularly thofe raifed in the NURSERY OF THE 
CARTHUSIAN FRIARS IN Paris.” ‘The loyers of fruit may — 
hence gratify their choice from a defcription of every differeng 
fruit in’ a moft numerous and fele& collection. 

*¢ Catalogues of the Flowers raifed by the moft eminent 
Florifts in Europe; giving a Defcription of their Colours and 
Manner of blowing : to which are annexed the euflomary Prices 
* which they are fold, in Engtifh Money.”—The curious 

orift’ may here indulge his utmoft fancy in fele&ing from 
among all the minute varieties that are to be found in the 
French, Datch, and Flemifh flower-gardens. — 

‘© A general Latin Index of the4Genera of Linnaeus.” 

“¢-The rejected Generic Names of Linnaus, adapted to 
the prefent Linnean Genera.” | : 

“* An Index containing near three Thoufand Englifh Names of 
Plants, referred to their proper Linnean Titles.” 

‘© A Botanical Gloflary, or Explanation of the Technical 
Terms of Linn us ; illuftrated by proper drawings,” 

To the above will be added, “ A Supplement containing a 
Defcription of any new Plants which may be introduced into 
England, while the Work is completing.” 

Such is the profeffed defign and difpofition of this unders 
taking ; to the execution of which, the Author declares that he 
was induced partly by reflecting on the defects and inconve+’ 
nience’ attending all publications of the like nature hitherto 
extant, and partly by the particular ufe of which the above 
mentioned Catalogues hath been to himfelf, during great part 
of a life fpent in botanical purfuits, and the practical ftudy of 
agriculture, both abroad and at home, direéted by an unremit- 
ted attention to every writer, of eminence, on botanical fubx 
Jeqtts 
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softs,—When this work is completed, we fhall not fail to 
‘ve our Readers a Critical Examination of its various contents. 
a the mean time, we fincerely with the induftrioys Author al} 
the fuccefs which an undertaking of fo much labour and ex- 


pence may deferve. 3 : 


Art. VII. Philofophical Tranfaétions, giving fame Account of the 
prefent Undertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious in 
many confiderable Parts of the World. Vol, ux. F or the Year 
1769. Intwo Parts. 4to, 18s, fewed. Davis, 


MATHEMATICS and MECHANICS, 

Article 12. A Letter from Mr. Sfohn Robertfon, Lib. R. §. to 
James Weft, Efq; Prefident of the Royal Society ; containing the 
demonfiration of a Law of Motion, in the cafe of a body deflected 
by two forces, tending conflantly to two fixed points. 

HE moon’s motions, however irregular, when abfolutely 
confidered, furnifh, in their relation to. and dependance 
upon the other bodies in the planetary fyftem, an actual illu- 

{tration and proof: of the Newtonian theory of gravitys 

The more thoroughly they are inveftigated and underftood, 

the more they exemplify and eftablifh Sir Ifaac’s principles. It 

is to be wifhed that, in general, they were more eafy of accefs 5 

and that the anomalies, to which they are fubject, were re- 

duced to fome determinate and obvious rules, level to.the capa- * 

cities of thofe who are not adepts in the more abftrufe {pecu- 

lations of mathematics. It is well known to thofe who have 
been at all converfant with the Principia, that the greateft part 
ef the theory of the moon is propofed without proof; and that 
thofe theorems relating to the moon’s motions, which are therein 
demonftrated, generally depend upon calculations that are very 
intricate and very abftrufe, the truth of which is not eafily ex- 
amined even by thofe who are moft fkilful ; and which, how- 
ever, might be deduced from other principles. Thefe confide- 
rations led the late Mr. Machin particularly to examine the 
theory of the moon, and to compare it with aétual obfervation, 

The refult of this enquiry, though not purfued, as he himéelf 

acknowledges, to the degree he could wifh, he annexed in the 

Appendix to the Englith edition of-Newton’s Principia by Mr, 

Motte, publifhed in 1729. 

_ One of the lunar inequalities which he propofes to explain, 

is that of the variation of the inclination of the moon’s orbit 

to that of the ecliptic. He obferves, that it is extremely difft 
cult to compute the variation of the inclination in any particular 
cafe, according to the rules laid down in the Principia. The 
calculations, however juft when: performed with ingenuity and 
Care, are extremely laborious and intricate. This induced him 
to propofe a principle, by means of which the faid inequality 
. | Ke mich 
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might be more readily determined.—This he Eres, without 
any demonftration, in the following words: * ‘There is a law 
of motion, which holds in-the cafe, where a body is defleéted 
by two forces, tending conftantly to two fixed points ;’ which 
jsg § that the body, in fuch a cafe, will defcribe, by lines drawa 
from the two fixed points, equal folids in equal times, about 
the line joining the faid fixed points.’ : ‘ 
* The article before us contains a demonftration of this law, 
of which it is fufficient to add, that it was communicated by 
that excellent mathematician the late William Jones, Efq; to 
Mr. Robertfon, who apprehended it to be highly worth prefery- 
ing’in the Philofophical Tranfactions. | 
Article 16. Objervations on the ExpeQations of Lives, the In- 
~ ereafe of Mankind, the influence of great towns on population, and 

particularly the flate of London with refpect to healthfulnefs, and 

number of inhabitants. In a letter from Mr, Richard Prits, 

F. R.S. to Eenjamin Franklin, Efq, LL.D. and F.R.S. 

The ingenious Author of thefe obfervations, who has, few 
fuperiors, and perhaps not many equals in difquifitions of this 
fature, propofes chiefly to confider the prefent ftate of the city 
of London, with refpect to healthfulnefs and number of inha 
bitants, as far as it can be collected from the bills of mortality. 
Though this be the main fubjeét which he undertakes to dif- 
cufs, he has thrown out feveral incidental obfervations which 
are well worthy of notice. We {hall endeavour to give fuch 
an abftract of his inftruGlive and entertaining paper, as may 
Jead our Readers to form fome judgment of its defign and exe- 
cution: and, while we would avoid extending this article to 
an immoderate length, it will be our wifh to do the Author 
all the juftice which our limits will allow. 

The firft object of his attention, the meaning of. which he 
propofes accurately to determine, is that which writers on. the 
fubject of annuities have called the expedfation of life: and this 
is the more neceflary, becaufe many have either entertained 
wrong notions, or failed to exprefs themfelves with proper pre- 
cifion on this head. Mr. De Moivre himfelf has not fufficiently 
guarded his readers from miftakes. The expeéfation of life, ac- 
cording to this Author, is that which Mr. Simpfon and Mr. De 

oivre have called the fhare of life due to a perfon, and fignifies 
‘ the mean continuance of any given fingle, joint or furviving 
lives, according to any given table of obfervations :’ that is, the 
number of years, which, taking them one with another, they 
-a€tually enjoy, and may be confidered as fure of enjoying ; 
thofe who live beyond that period, enjoying as much more time 
in proportion to their number, as thofe who fall] fhort of it en- 
_ joy 4s. Thus, fuppofing 46 perfons alive, all 40 years of age, 
and that, according to Mr. De Moivre’s hypothefis of an equal 
"t _ : | "decrement 
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decrement of human. life through all its ftages, one will die every 

ear till they are all dead in 46 years, half. 46 or 23 will be 
their expeétation of life ; 46 being, by the aforementioned hypo- 
thefis, the complement of life, or what it wants of 86 the utmoft 
probable extent of life. In like manner, the 3d of 46, or 15 
years and four months, -is the expectation of two jornt.lives, 
both 40: and the number exprefling this period, multiplied 
by the number of fingle or joint lives to which the expeciation 
belongs, added annually to a fociety or town, gives the whole 
numberto which fuch an annual addition would in time grow. 
Whence it appears, that the particular proportion, which be- 
comes extinét every year, out of the whole number,conftantly 
exifting together of fingle and joint lives, muft, wherever this 
number undergoes .no variation, be exaétly the fame with the 
expeétation of thofe lives, at the time when their exiftence com- 
menced, e. g. If it was found in any town, where the number 
of births is equal to that of the burials, that a 2oth or 2 30th 
part of the inhabitants die annually, 20.or 30 would be the ex- 
pectation of a child juft born in fuch.atown. Thefe expe‘fations 
are eafily found for all fingle lives, by a table of obfervations, 
according to a general rule given for that purpofe. The expec- 
tation of a life of 20 is, by Mr. Simpfon’s table, formed from the 
bills of mortality in London equal to 28, 9. 

The Author, having premifed thefe general remarks, pro- 
ceeds to the principal point he has in view. The expedcZation of 
an infant juft born, in London, is, by Mr. Simpfon’s table, 
20 years. ‘this number, multiplied by the yearly births when 
they are equal to the burials, gives the number of inhabitants 
in London. The medium of yearly births, for the laft 10 years, 
has been 15,710. ‘This number, multiplied by 20,. gives 
314,200, which is the number of inhabitants in London, on 
the {uppofition that it fupported itfelf without any fupply from 
the country : but fince the burials have, at an average for the 
Jaft 10 years, been 22,756, and therefore exceeded the chriften- 
ings by 7,246, there muft be a yearly addition of this number 
from other parts of the kingdom to recruit the wafte. Suppofe 
thefe then to be all of the age of 18 or 20 years, and therefore 
their expedfation equal to 30 years, 30 multiplied by 7,246 gives 
217,380, which muft be added to the former number, and the 
fum, or 531,580, fhews the number of inhabitants in London, 
were the bills perfeét. But thefe give too {mall a number both for 
the births and burials; allowance muft therefore be made for 
the deficiencies in the bills, and Jikewife for thofe who migrate 
and die out of the. city. The Author allows for thefe 6000 
in the births and 6000 ia the burials. This multiplied by 20, 
the expectation as before ftated, gives 120,000; which, added 
eo to 
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to the foregoing number, gives 651,580 for the number of ja, 
habitants eomplete. 

The Author then fhews how to allow for an inequality in 
the births and burials ; and makes feveral calculations on the 
fuppofition, that the defect is, in any proportion, either on 
the one fide or the other: and he concludes, upon the whole, 
that 651,580, though fhort of the number of inhabitants com- 
monly fuppofed in London, is very probably greater, but cannot 
be much /¢/s, than the true number. 

Dr. Brakenridge makes it 751,800: but our Aythor appre 
bends that in both his methods of eftimating, the Door pro- 
ceeds on wrong principles. He determines, fays the Author, 
the number of houfes by a method too precarious to be de- 
pended on; and then allows 6 perfons to a houfe, which is 
undoubtedly too large an allowance; 5 being, at an average, 
an allowance large enough for London, and too large for Eng. 
Jand in general. By the fame reafoning it appears, as he fug- 
gefts in a note, that the number of people in England, 
which the Doétor ftates at 5,340,000, ought to be reduced to 
4,450,000. The other method by which Dr. Brakenridge 
propofed to determine the number of inhabitants in London, 
was from the annual number of burials, adding 2000 to the 
value for omiffions, and fuppofing a zoth part to die every year. 
This, which the Door apprehends a moderate fuppofition, our 
Author plainly fhews to be much too large, and at the fame 
time points out the ground of his miftake. 

Dr. Brakenridge obferved, that, at the time of his calculae 
tion, the number of inhabitants in London was 127,000 lefs 
than it had been. The bills have lately advanced, but. ftill 
they are much below what they were from 1717 to 1743. And 
eur Author finds by calculation, that, taking the medium of 
annual birth and burials for 20 years, viz. from 1716 to 1736, 
the number of inhabitants in London was 84,260 greater than 
it is at prefent: fo that London has, for the laft 30 years, 
been decreafing ; and though now it is increafing, he very juftly 
apprehends, that the additions lately made to the number of 
buildings round it are owing, in a great meafure, to the in- 
ereafe of luxury, and the inhabitants requiring more room to 
live upon. And he fhews, by taking the medium of annual 
burials for feveral years, from 1655 to 1768, in the 97 parithes 
within the walls, that, though fince that period London has 
doubled its inhabitants, yet, within the walls, they have de- 
creafed ; and fo rapidly for the laft 30 years, as now to be.re- 
duced to one half. The prefent increafe of London, were it 
Jong to continue, is an event more to be dreaded than defired. 
The more London increafes, unlefs general population ma 
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. ikewife, the more the reft of the kingdom muft be 
pe ie ge fewer hands muft be left for agriculture ; and, 
confequently, the lefs muft be the plenty and the higher the 
rice of all the means of fubfiftence. Moderate towns, . being 
aise of refinement, emulation, and arts, may be public advan- 
tages: but great towns, long before they grow to half the bulk 
of London, become checks on population, of too hurtful a 
nature, nurferies of debauchery and voluptuoufnefs; and, in 
many refpe&ts, greater evils than can be compenfated by any 
advantages. peas A 

The diminution of the number of the prefent inhabitants. of 
London, compared with thofe of 40 years ago, is ftated on the 
fuppofition that the proportion of the omiffions in the births 
to thofe in the burials was the fame then as it is now.—But this 
appears not to be fact.—Thefe omiflions were greater formerly, 
which makes the difference in the number of inhabitants lefs 
confiderable than it feems to be from the face of the bills. 
The reafon of this difference the Author fuggefts in two or three 
particulars. He obferves, that it is probable that London is 
now become lefs fatal to children than it was. But notwith- 
ftanding the great improvements in London, fince the year 
1752, and other circumftances which oa much contribute to 
the prefervation of children, and the health of its inhahitants, 
he proceeds to fhew the amazing difference, efpecially to chil- 
dren, between living in great towns and in the country. In 
London, according to the moft moderate computation, half the 
number born, die under three years of age; in country villages 
and parifhes, the major part live to mature age, and even to 
marry. It appears from the account given by Dr, Heberden, 
and publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfa€tions, vol. lvii. that 
in the ifland of Madeira, about two thirds of all who are born 
live to be married; fo that the expectation of a child juft born, 
js about 39 years, nearly double that of a child juft born in 
London. In Madeira, a soth part only of the inhabitants die 
annually. In London, above twice this proportion die an- 
nually. In the four provinces of New England, there is a 
very rapid increafe of the inhabitants ; notwithftanding which, 
at Bofton, the capital, the inhabitants would decreafe, were 
there no fupply from the country; for, from 1731 to 1762, 
the burials have all along exceeded the births. So remarkably, 
the Author obferves, do towns, in confequence of their unfa- 
yourablenefs to health, and the luxury which generally prevails 
in them, check the increafe of countries. Healthfulnefs and 
prolificnefs are, probably, caufes of increafg that are feldom 
{eparated. | . 

In conformity to this obfervation it appears, from co nparing 
the births and weddings in couatsics and towns, where regifters 
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of them have been kept, that in the former,” marriages, ope 
with another, feldom produce lefs than four children eachy 
enerally between four and five, and fometimes about five, 
But in towns feldom above four, generally between three ‘and 
four, and fometimes under three. 

Dr. Heberden obferves, that in Madeira the inhabitants 
double: their own number in 84 years: but that is a flow in. 
creafe compared with that which takes place amongft our colo. 
nies in America, In the back fettlements.they double their 
number in 15 years; and through the northern colonies in 25 
years. In New Jerfey the inhabitants double their own num. 
ber in 22 years. In New England the original number of fet. 
tlers, in. 1643, was 21,200: they have had no extra-acceffion 
fince’;: yet, in the year 1760, they were increafed to half a mil- 
lion. They have therefore all along doubled their number ‘in 
25 years; and, if they continue to increafe at the fame rate, 
they will, 70 years hence, in New England alone, be four mil- 
hons ; and,’ in all North America, above twice the number of 
the inhabitants in Great Britain. | 

All thefe are obfervations of very confiderable importance ; 
were they properly attended to they would, in all likelihood, 
be the means of producing a new fyftem of political arithmetic, 
They would, at leaft, recommend pacific and healing meafures: 
as prudence and fafety forbid our infulting and provoking a 
growing power. 

The Author concludes with wifhing that the London bills 
were. more perfect and extenfive than they are. (In their pre- 
fent imperfect ftate they can admit of no very accurate and fa- 
tisfactory conclufions.) Great advantages would arife. from 
including more parifhes, and from diffuling regifters through 
all the towns and parifhes in the kingdom. We fhould hence 
derive the neceflary data for computing accurately the value’ of. 
all life annuities and reverfions. It would enable us to judge of 
the different degrees of healthfulnefs of different fituations ; te 
mark the progrefs of-population from year to year; to keep 
always in view the number of people in the kingdom ; and, in. 
many other refpects, furnifh inftruGtion .of the greateft impor- 
tance to the ftate. : 

Mr. De Moivre recommended a regulation of this kind, and: 
expreffed his defire that an account were taken, at proper inter- 
vals, of all the living in the kingdom, with their ages and oc: 
cupations. ‘This would, in fome degree, anfwer the purpofe 
which our Author has mentioned. | 
We cannot help-expreffing our concern, that the principles 


on which the Author’s reafoning is founded, are not as folid and. 


fatisfactoty as the-reafoning itfelf. We are fully perfuaded that 
thig method here propofed of eftimating the number of inlabi- 
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i London would be conclufive.and certain, mere the ge- 
neral grounds on,which it refts more accarately determined. 
But the beft,reafoning from falfe ;premifes is the moft liable to 
err in drawing conclufions ; and. this .we much fear is’ the; cafe,: 
both with refpect. to Dr. Brakenridge and our Author himéfelf +: 
not from any, want, of ingenuity or application; but from the 
unavoidable imperfection of the regifters of, births and burials, 
and likewife of the. tables conftructed from. Shem. worsens 7 
". The true expefation of an. infant cannot be accurately ‘deters 
mined from. them; and <a very trivial miftake in the Arft.in- 
ance will. multiply, and produce errors of very: great confe- 

uence in the laft conclufion. Both thefe gentlemen. are 

obliged, after all their inveftigations, to recur to conjectures 
and it is odds againft them, whether they comecfure fo well.ag 
the reafon. 1 42 Mid Dd 

Vere we allowed the fame liberty,.we-fhould exprefs- our 
apprehenfion, however it might affect the general conclufions 
that Dr. Brakenridge’s allotted number of inhabitants, to every 
houfe.in the city of London is not much, if at all, too large, 

’ The above abftra&t, in which nothing effential to the: fub- 
ject-has been omitted, -will enable the intelligent Reader. to 
judge what may. be expected from the abilities of this Author, 
when he favours us with a larger work of a fimilar nature, 
which has already been announced to the world, and which, 
we are informed, will,very foon be publifhed. 307180 an 
: As TRONO™M Y.: Q ont 
The greater number of articles referred to this clafs contain 
obfervations of the tranfit of Venus, June 3, 1769.—It is un- 
doubtedly of confiderable importance to colleét and compare a 
variety of thefe obfervations, in order the more accurately to 
determine the precife point in queftion. Dr. Halley exprefled 
his wifh that * many obfervations, of the fame phenomenon, 
might be taken by different perfons, at feveral places, by’ whofe 
agreement a greater degree of certainty might be attained, *and 
to ‘prevent the inconveniences .to which the fituation of an 
Jingle obferver might be liable.’ Nor is the ufe of a multipli- 
city. of well-conducted obfervations confined to the immediate 
ebjec? only ; there are feveral other defiderata both in aftronomy 
and geography, to the difcovery or explication of which they 
may either intentionally or accidentally contribute, The equal 
affiduity and fkill, which aftronomers have difcovered in their 
obfervation of this rare and interefting phenomenon, are capa- 
ble of making almoft unlimited advances in the knowledge of 
the heavens: for none can prefume to draw a line that fhall 
bound their progrefs, , : 
We have already had an opportunity. of prefenting our Readers 
with the moft remarkable appearances noticed by the Aftrono- 
: mer 
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mer Royal in the late tranfit*; and as nothing very fingulgp 
has occurred fince his account, we apprehend it is unneceffary 
to give a particular detail of the feveral papers relating to thig 
fubject. We would only remark, that feveral circumftances are 
taken notice of by very accurate and ingenious obfervers, which 
tly favour the notion of an atmofphere about Venus. Many 
of thefe, we confefs, may be: fatisfactorily folved by the irregu. 
Jar refraction of rays, pafling through our own atmofphere a¢ 
fo fmall a height above the horizon ; fome, however, feem al. 
together inexplicable on this fuppofition only—When thefe are 
farther confidered and compared, as without doubt they will 
be, what is now the fufpicion and conjecture of individuals 
may, perhaps, become the more eftablifhed opinion of aftrono; 
mers in general. oh Of 
It does not appear from any of the late obferyations, which ' 
were well adapted to fuch a difcovery, that Venus has any fa- 
tellite. At the time of the tranfit the fun’s difc was obfcured 
by feveral confiderable fpots, one of which, on account of the 
roundnefs of its figure, and blackne/s of its appearance, was at 
firft fufpected to be a fateliite; but as this is not corroborated 
by any other accounts, the ingenious Author of the conjeéture 
candidly acknowledges that it is probably a miftake. 4 
Nothing need be faid on the obfervations of the mere 
which, in feveral articles, accompany thofe of the late tran 
The other papers under this head (a fhort one by Mr. Hors 
fley excepted, in vindication of Dr. Stewart’s method of efti- 
mating the fun’s diftance by the theory of gravity) contain 
aftronomical obfervations, made in various parts both of Eu- 
and America; the moft inconfiderable of which is of real 


importance to the advancement of aftronomy and geography.» _. Ay 
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Art. VIII. TheWeft Indian; a Comedy: As performed at Drury- 
lane. By the Author of the Brothers+. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Griffin. 1771. 


E think there are few pieces intended for the ftage that, 
upon the whole, have more merit than the Weft Indian, 
The plot is complicated without confufion or perplexity ; the 
characters are ftrongly marked, yet natural; the dialogue is 
fprightly, without laboured turns of epigrammatic wit; and 
the fentiment is at once elevated and tender. It excites a cu- 
riofity ftrongly interefted, and has fo blended the pathetic and 
ridiculous, that if the fpectator or reader has fenfibility and 
difcernment, he will be kept almoft continually laughing with 
tears in his eyes, 
Ce ete, ener —_— 


* Review for May, 1770. + See Review, vol. xli, p. ave. 
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It has however fome defeéts both in the characters and con- 
goat, whether they are confidered in a critical or moral view. 
To point them out will only be to fhow, by a freth example, 
that no human work is perfect; not with a view to cen{ure this 

rmance, but to admonifh the Author of the next, who, if 
he avoids thefe faults, will be more readily pardoned for others 
which he will be fure to commit. 

Sir Oliver Roundhead, an old puritan, who is faid never to 
bave laughed in his life, nor allowed his children to laugh, had 
three daughters ; one married Sir Stephen Rufport, a rich citi- 
gen, who had been Lord Mayor, a widower with one daughter ; 
another married Capt. Dudley, who had nothing to fubfift her 
but his pay ; and the third lived fingle, and became his nurfe. 
He was fo affe&tionate a parent that, becaufe the Captain was 
not able to fupport his daughter without a fortune, he deter- 
mined not to give her a fhilling, and immediately made his will, 
bequeathing the whole of his poffeffions to Lady Rufport, who 
had already more than fhe wanted, except a fmall annuity to 
his nurfe, who having broken her conftitution by fatigue and 
watching, was likely to die an old maid. 

Capt. Dudley, after 30 years fervice, is reduced to half pay; 
his wife is dead ; he has a fon an enfign, and a daughter wholly 
unprovided for. He has an offer to exchange his half pay for 
a company in Senegambia, which he wifhes to accept; but 
having no other means of raifing about 2001. to fit him out, 
than by afligning his pay, and infuring his life, be finds that an 
infuperable impediment ; the climate being fo unhealthy that 
he can get no infurance upon his life, and, without infurance, 
no money will be lent upon his commiffion. 

This being the fituation of the family, that there was no 
mother was an alleviation of its diftrefs: it might well be fup- 
pofed that a marriage which made death eligible to the wife, 
which banifhed the hufband to Senegambia after 30 years fer- 
vice, and which left a fon and a daughter, to the diftrefs and 
danger of poverty, combined with beauty and the rank of gen-. 
tility, would be pointed out as a warning to the young and 

htlefs againft fuch engagements; and that as fathers cannot 

on thefe occafions be made kind or liberal, an opportunity 
would be taken to fhew at what dreadful rifk children are im- 
prudent: yet the Author throws his weight into the oppofite 
feale. An hateful old 'dowager gives the admonition, and a 
fine fprightly fenfible girl encourages to difobedience, * To 
Tun away, as my fifter did, fays Lady Rufport, with a man of 
old Dudiey’s fort, at fixteen too !"—* “Was, in my opinion, fays 
Charlotte, her daughter-in-law, the moft venial trefpals thae 
ever girl of fixtcen committed: of a noble family, ftrit ho- 
nour, 
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nour, and found underftanding, what accomplifhment was thére 
wanting in Captain Dudley, but that which the prodigality og 
his anceftors had deprived him of ?’ me 

This, furely, is pleading for the gratification of paffion,: jn: 
circumftances in. which to gratify it is to be miferable for lifes 
and miferalle:in proportion as the focial virtues are ftrong, and 
the fenfibility of the heart keen. -Though:we would by no 
means-appear -to: recommend mioney without worth, yet we 
cannot but think that the -hafty marriage of young women, 
who have not a competence of their own, to fuppofed worth 
without money, by: which they rifk what they’ expect: from 
others, is one of the moft fruitful fources of the keeneft-mifery 
that can imbitter ‘life. : | ed 
- In the character of the Weft Indian, the Author has furnifhed 
an-apology,-for vice, or rather: countenanced an: apology that 
every libertine ufes to filence the remonftrances of confcience, 
and reconcile good .principles with bad practices. He makes 
high fpirits, ftrong feelings, and warm paffions,-a:kind of dif- 
penfation fordebauchery : as if virtue, ‘with regard to women, 
was only to be expected in the indifference of frigidity, or never 
to be purchaféd but when it could be had at a low price ! 

This character, Belcour, .is the fon of Stockwell, a mer- 
chant in London, by the daughter of Belcour, a rich Weft In- 
dian - planter. « Stockwell: had privately married. her abroad, 
fhe was with child, and to conceal the marfiage from her fa- 
ther, which fhe knew he would. never forgive, fhe contrived to 
lie inyprivately, and have the child dropt at her door. In the 
character of a foundling therefore he is. received at her father’s 
houfe, the old man grows fond of him, and, his daughter dying; 
leaves him his whole forttine : ‘the young fellow knows nothing 
of bis parents, but, at the beginning of the a&tion of this dramay 
is juft arrived at Stockwell’s houfe in London. 

His charaéter will appear in the following fcene : 
BELCOUR, STOCKWELL. 

. © Belcour. Well, Mr. Stockwell, for the firft time in my life, 
here am lin England ; at the fountain head of pleafure, in the 
land of beauty, of arts, and elegancies. My happy ftars have 
given me a good eftate, and the confpiring winds have blown 
me hither to {pend it. | : 

“ Stockwell. 'To ufe it, not to wafte it, I fhould hope; to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vaflal, over whom you have a 
wanton ,and defpotic, power, but a fubje&, which you are 
bound to govern with a temperate and reftrained authority. 

© Belcour. ‘True, Sir; molt truly faid; mine’s a commiffion, .. 
nota right: I am the offspring of diftrefs, and every child of 
forrow is my brother; while I have hands to hold, a ee 
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{ will hold them open.to mankind : but,, Sir, my paffions are my 
mafters ; they take me where they will; and oftentimes they leave 
to reafon and to virtue nothing but my wifhes and x? fighs. 

‘ Stockwell. Come, come, the man who can accule cofrects 

imfelf. , 6 
ar Ah! that’s an office I am weary of : I wifhia friend 
would take it up: I would to heaven you had leifure for the 
employ; but, did you drive a trade to the four corners of the 
world, you would not find the tafk fo toilfome as to keep me 
free from faults. | . : 

© Stockwell. Well, I am not difcouraged ; this candour tells 
me I fhould not have the fault of felf-conceit to combat ; that, 
at leaft, is not amongft the number. : 

« Belour. No; if I knew that man on earth who thought 
more humbly of me than I do of myfelf, I would take up his 
opinion and forego my own. gat 

¢ Stockwell. And, was I to chufe a pupil, it fhould be one 
of your complexion ; fo if you'll come along with me, we'll 
agree upon your admiffion, and enter on a courfe of lectures 
directly. . 

é Bekour, With all my heart.’ 

The amiablenefs and fplendor of this character, render it the 
more dangerous to impute its irregularities to paffions which 
are irrefifiable; nothing is vicious that is neceffary, and to repre- 
fent the irregularities of a young fellow like this as neceffary, is 
abfolving him from every tie, which it fhould be the labour 
of the moralift to ftrengthen. It is reprefenting that which 
would be vice in another, as not pee vicious in him, any 
more than black eyes and an olive complexion. 

The Author, by his fondnefs for this character, has alfo beert 
betrayed into inconfiftencies. His hero fees Mifs Dudley in 
the ftreet, is fired with her beauty, and runs after her into 2 
houfe. He there learns Capt. Dudley’s diftrefs, and relieves it 
with the money which, he fays, ftood the chance of being wor/e 
applied ; and obferves, that after all, there may be as much true 
delight in refcuing a fellow-creature from diftrefs, as there would 
be in plunging one into it, By this it appears that, in his owr 
Opinion, he was injuring a family in the moft effential point, 
plunging a fellow-creature int diftrefi, for the gratification of a 
mere appetite, for the paffion is out of the quettion, 

After be has confidered it in this light, and before any inci- 
dent has fet it in another, he returns to the attempt, upon 2 
new profpect of fuccefg. Yet he afterwards declares, that ¢ if 
he had not had good affurance of her being an attainable wanton, 
he would as foon have thought of attempting the chaftity of 
Diana :’ and again, * by heaven I would have died fooner than 
have infulted a woman of honour.’ Can it be faid’ that this 
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man thought the woman he purfued an attainable wanton, whey 
he confidered his attempt upon her as plunging a fellow-creatyr, 
into difirefs ? Certainly not: he then t ine he had infulted 
a woman of honour, and repeats the infult deliberately, without 
having any reafon to think otherwife. . Afterwards, when he 
is led to fuppofe her to be young Dudley’s miftrefs, he con. 
fiders his attempt upon her not as criminal but as meritorious; 
not as plunging a fellow-ereature into diftrefs, but refcuing fe. 
veral fellow-creatures from it, and her among the reft. ‘ff 
know your fituation, fays he, and am refolved’ to fnatch you 
from it; “twill be a meritorious aé; the old Captain fhall ree 
joice, Mifs Rufport fhall be made happy, and even your bro. 
ther fhall thank me.’ : bei 

His renewed attack upon Mifs Dudley when he confidered 
it as criminal, even according to,the man of honour’s lax no- 
tions of morality, having diverted him from executing fome bu- 
finefs for Stockwell, the following dialogue is brought on be 
tween them : | 

STOCKWELL, BELCcCOUR.- 

© Stockwell, Hey-day ! What has turned you thus on a fud- 
den? | 

© Belcour. A woman; one that can turn, and overturn me 
and my tottering refolutions every way fhe will. Oh, Sir, if 
this is folly in me, you muft rail at Nature: you muft chide 
the fun, that was vertical at my birth, and would not wink 
upon my tiakednefs, but fwaddled me in the broadeft, hotteft 
glare of his meridian beams. 

© Stockwell. Mere rhapfody ; mere childifh rhapfody ; the li- 
bertine’s familiar plea Nature made us, ’tis true, but we are 
the refponfible creators of our qwn faults and follies, 

© Belcour. Sir ! 

© Stockwell. Slave of every face you meet, fome huffey has 
inveigled you, fome handfome profligate (the town is full. of 
them ;) and, when once fairly’ bankrupt in conftitution, as 
well as fortune, nature no longer ferves as your excufg for 
being vicious, neceffity, perhaps, will ftand your friend, and 
you'll reform. xe , 
© Belcour. You are fevere. | 

© Stockwell, It fits me to be fo—it well becomes a father—— 
I would fay a friend—How ftrangely I forget myfelf—How dif- 
ficult it is to counterfeit indifference, and put a mafk upon the 
heart—I’ve ftruck him hard; he reddens. §8 = = (Afide,) 

* Belcour. How could you tempt me fo? Had you not inad- 
vertently dropped the name of. father, I fear our friendhip, 
fhort as it has been, would fcarce have held me—But even yout 
miftake I reverence—Give me your hand—’tis over, 








© Stockwell, 
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y, Generous young man——let me embrace you 
i ey hall I hide at ean) I have been to blame; be- 
aule | bore you the affection of a father, 1 tafhly took up the 
authori of oe I “ your pardon—purfue your courfe; I 
ight to itop it. 

nan his dialogue the pretence of his not being accountable 
for his vices, becaufe Nature had given him ftrong inclinations 
to be Vicious, is well anfwered. But when Stockwell has en- 
tered on the courfe of lectures, to which the good qualities of 
his pupil had encouraged him, with fuch fuccefs; when the 
young man, ftruck with the force of his arguments, and blufh- 
ing with an honeft fhame at the vilenefs of his own purpofe, 
determines to relinquifh it, what could tempt our Author fo fat 
to betray the caufe both of honefty and prudence, as to re- 
prefent the fuccefsful monitor, the interefted father, as throw- 
ing the reins back again upon the neck of that paffion which 
he had reftrained, and bidding his new profelyte to virtue and 
reafon purfue his courfe of vice, declaring, at the fame time, 
that he had no right to ftop it? This, ‘furely, ‘is a bad leffon 
both to children and to parents, and we are confident that the 
Author has candour enough not to be diffatisfied with the ca- 
veat we have entered againft it. : 

Weare glad to obferve that the me cuftom of exhibiting 
our fellow fubje&ts, who happen to have been born on the other 
fide of the Channel, or of the Tweed, as rogues and fools, is 
wearing out. One of the characters in’this play is Major 
O'Flaherty, an Irifhman, who gives this account of himfelf: 
: €?Tis thirty years, come the time, that [have followed the 
trade of fighting, in a pretty many countries—Let me fee—In 
the war before laft I ferv’d in the Irifh Brigade, d’ye fee ; there 
after bringing off the French monarch, I left his fervice, with 
a Britifh bullet in my body, and this ribband in my button- 
hole, Laft war 1 followed the fortunes of theGerman eagle, 
in the corps of grenadiers ; thereI had my belly full of fighting, 
and a plentiful fcarcity of every thing elfe. After Fe and 
twenty engagements, great and {ima!], I went off with this gafh 
in my feull, and a kifs of the Emprefs Queen’s fweet hand, 
(Heaven blefs it) for my pains: fince the peace, my dear, i 
took a little turn with the Confederates there in Poland—but 
fuch another fet of madcaps!—by’ the Lord Harry, I never 
knew what it was they were fcuffling about.’ a: 

_ This gentleman, though an Irifhman who has ferved againft 
his country, the Author intended to reprefent in an amiable 
light, asa man whom: we are'to laugh at, but not defpife ; 
‘ for on his lip 
His errors Jie, his heart can never trip. 
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Yet an attempt to comprehend all virtue in what is called 
nerofity, has rendered this character ftrangely inconfiftent, 
He is a profeffed fortune hunter; has married five wives 4, 
ready, which, for ought he knows, are all iving, and pays his abs 
drefles io Lady Rufport, by the bafeft of all frauds,. to get pof, 
feffion of her fortune: yet he defifts from a fuit carried ono 
with this view, becaufe fhe refufes to affift old Dudley with the 
fum he folicited, and declares that he will fhare with this oj 
foldier * the little modicum that thirty years hard fervice ha 
left him.’ 
_-In thefe incidents there is a double inconfiftency. It is ay 
inconfiftency of character for a man who addrefled a woman, 
merely to rob her of her fortune, to defift merely from perceiy. 
ing an unrelenting avarice in her difpofition ; and it is. an ips 
confiftency equally grofs, to reprefent a man who had de. 
frauded four women in fucceffion of their fortunes, and is now 
about to defraud a fifth, as acting from a principle of honour, 
and having @ heart that can never irip. Generofity, like all other 
virtues, is uniform, and would as effectually have reftrained 
him, from pretending to become the hufband of women who 
could not be. his wives, to the total ruin of their peace and 
fortune, as it would have prompted him to relieve diftrels J 
brought upon a ftranger by any other means. 
Mils Rufport, being determined to raife the money forold § 
Dudley, by pawning her jewels, fends them to Stockwell by 
young Dudley for that purpofe, pretending that the money was 
for another ufe. 
_. Young Dudley,carries the jewels, but does not bring back the 
money, which, by. the way, is not well accounted for: this, 
however, is no great matter; but Stockwell, inftead of tran[- 
‘acting this delicate affair with a young lady by the agent whom 
fhe chofe to employ, or doing it in perfon, which was the 
only alternative that confiftently with. the feelings and princi- 
ples which the Author has given him he could take, employs 
Belcour, whofe face fhe had never feen: * Carry her, fays he, 
the fum fhe wants, and return the poor girl her box of dia 
‘monds which Dudley left in my hands,’ Surely a man of de 
licate generofity fhould not have been reprefented as tranfacting 
fuch an affair with a young lady, fo-as to acquaint her, by 
means of a ftranger, that he~had, to that ftranger, communi 
cated her neceffity in fending a pawn to raife money, and his 
pwn generofity in returning it. There feems alfo fome want 
of fkill in making this young lady converfe with this ftranget, 
about pawning jewels, with as little referve as fhe would have 
taiked about buying them. : 
Belcour having excufed himfelf from carrying the moneys 
Stockwell afterwards conveys it himfelf, but {till entrufts Bel- 
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arry the jewels, which leaves the objetion in all its 


. . . . * 
a It is indeed true that the dramatic incidents require Bel- 
to have the jewels, and to be without the money ; but 


id have been contrived without a violation of character 


cour to 
this pei a 
TT a conlul there is alfo another inconfiftency ftill more 
pan csic of Mifs Dudley, when Belcour is offering rudes” 
nefs to her, bring in her brother, and produce the following : 
altercation : , \ ir 

‘ Dudley. How’s this? Rife, Villain, and defend yourfelf. 

‘ Belour. Villain? 

‘ Dudley. The man who wrongs that lady is a villain— 
Draw!——’Tis Dudley fpeaks to you, the brother, the pro- 
tector, of that injured lady. 

‘ Belcour. The brother! give yourfelf a truer title. 

© Dudley. What is’t you mean? 

¢ Bekour. Come, come, I know both her and you.’ 

Belcour fuppofes fhe is his miftrefs, and that he pretends fhe 
is his fifter to colour their connection. Upon this ground of 
quarrel they fight. They are interrupted, and meet to finifh 
the bufinefs with feconds. ’ 

At this meeting the ground of quarrel is totally mifrepre- 
fented. 

‘ You, fays Stockwell to Dudley, are about to draw your 
{word againft Belcour, to refute a charge againf? your fifler’s ho- 
nour, but the proofs of her innocence are lodged in our bofoms : 
if we fall, you deftroy the evidence that moff effectually can clear her’ 
ame, 

The truth is, as the Reader fees, that Dudley was about to” 
draw his fword, not to refute a charge againft his jifter’s honour, 
but to revenge an infult on her perfon. ‘Vhe only charge again’ 
her.honour refuted itfelf, that fhe was his miftrefs: Did the: 
refutation of this depend upon any evidence to be given by. 
Belcour or Stockwell ? With Belcour fhe could.not be. fuppofedy 
to have had any difhonourable connection, for it was for pro- 
teCtion from him that fhe called upon her brother; no miftake 
about the jewels, therefore, could affect her reputation, nor 
had any other incident happened that could. : 

Among other qualities which are contrived to diftinguifh. 
Belcour with a falfe luftre, and confound virtue and vice, mean-. 
nefs and dignity, is that of determining to perfift in defence of 
an action which in itfelf was wrong, and in him had the ap- 


pearance of villany, at the rifk of his own life, and that of an’ 


injured perfon, under a notion that, having received the appel- 


lation which he appeared to deferve, it was become neceffary’ 
to maintain his honour. It is indeed true, that Stockwell fhews. 
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the abfurdity of this notion; but it is more effectually efs. 
blifhed by making it a part of fo fplendid a character as Bg, 
cour, than fhaken by a dry fentence of Stockwell, efpecially 
Stockwell himfelf is made to bear teftimony that his very fai. 
ings fet him off, and that he fhould almoft think he would ny 
be fo perfec? were he free from fault. 

The felf-love of every diflolute coxcomb in town, who jy 
continually upon the fcent after a petticoat, and has aninyl 
fpirits enough to beat a conftable, or fight a duel, and van; 
enough to part with his money for the flattering title of a fella, 
that has a beart, will be always ready to flatter him -that he jg 
fuch a chara&ter as Belcour, and he will then be at no pains 
to part with failings that fet him off, and faults without which 
he would be lefs perfeét. ~ 

If thefe critical remarks are thought to be made with a mj. 
nutenefs of attention that cannot eafily he pleafed, let it be 
a.knowledged that they are not made with a feverity that is 
prompt to cenfure. The laws of compofition, like the laws of 
life, are not the lefs excellent, becaufe no man has perfedlly 
fulfilled them. Nor fhould the breaches of either, pafs unno- 
ticed, becaufe perfect obedience is no more to be expected in 
the future time, than found in the paft. 

From fuch inaccuracies, fuppofing this criticifm in every ar- 
ticle to be juft, no performance is free ; and, perhaps, it would 
not be eafy to find another piece upon our ftage in which they 
are fo few. : 

The Weft Indian is an appeal to found judgment and true 
tafte, from the fterile affeCtation of overs of fimplicity, and the 
unimpaffioned fecundity of thofe who put mere incidents into 
dialogue. , 

_*,* In the play, p. 20, Scene HI. for * Did you find your 
aunt Dudley at home ?? We fhould read, * Did you find your 
aunt Rufport at home ?’ Ha: 





Art. 1X. Almida; a Tragedy: As performed at the Theatr 
Royal in Drury-lane. By a Lady *. 8vo.~1s. 6d. Becket. 
3771. aes | 

HE model of this play, as the Reader is informed in an 
i advertifement prefited to it, is the Tancrede of Voltaire. 

The lady is faid to have tranflated her original like a poet, ané 

not Jike an interpreter; and.‘ judging that the dialogue in the 

French, however elegant, would appear too long to an Faglilh 

audience, fhe has taken the liberty to fhorten fome of the 





* Said to be daughter to the late Mr. David Mallet. Her hat 
band is M. Celefia, 4 Genbefe gentleman, who lately refided bere m 
a public charater. | é 
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foeeches.’ In this fhe has certainly done well, and if fhe had 
y qian more, fhe would have done better: the performance is 
fi]] too much a French play to pleafe an Englifh audience, or 
even an Englifh reader, except his tafte has been vitiated by 
French criticifm. 

The whole firft a&, and part of the fecond, are mere nar 
rative, and what the audience have once been told in a dia+ 
logue between fome of the dramatic characters, they are told 
again in a dialogue between others : the 3d fcene of the 3d act, 
in particular, is a narrative by Aldamon to Tancred, of the 
fame faéts which make part of the dramatic action already paft, 
or rather which have been related in the preceding dialogue. 
It confifts more of ftage tricks than exhibitions of nature. A 
lady is in love with a banifhed hero : he believes her falfe; fhe 
flies to him in rapture, he coldly reprefles her: the refents his 
believing his fenfes, and, ina fit of fury, renounces him: he 
is too late convinced he was miftaken ; fhe forgives him, and, 
juft as all matters are.coming right, he dies of a wound, and 
fhe goes diftraéted. It is indeed true, that all dramatic diftrefs 
may be made ridiculous by a certain manner of relating it: we | 
fhall not therefore incur the charge of unjuft feverity to this 


- .piece-by a farther reprefentation of the incidents ; but we can- 


not difcharge our duty to literature arid the public, without 

obferving that the whole aétion is founded upon an abfurdity. 
When fingle combats held the place of legal decifions, they 
were, like legal decifions, always founded upon a queftion, or 
matter of doubt: one party alledged a right, which the other 
party denied; or one party accufed another of a crime, of 
which the accufed: declared themfelves to be innocent. If the 
‘right was admitted, or the crime acknowledged, there was no 
more foundation for a combat, than for a law-fuit. There was 
‘no combat to determine whether a perfon who acknowledged 
the crime of which he was accufed fhould be punifhed, or 
whether a right which was admitted fhould take place, But 
the foundation of the dramatic action in queftion, is a fingle 
‘combat, not between the accufer and the accufed, or the cham- 
pions of both, or either, to determine whether the accufation 
was true or falfe, but between two perfons who fuppofed them- 
felves to have been equally betrayed by the fame woman, in 
order to determine whether that woman: fhould die for a crim 
of which fhe acknowledged hérfelf to be- guilty’! : 
The cafe is this, Syracufe being befieged by the Saracens, 
under the command of Solyman, it is dettrmined by the go- 
vernment that a Jaw which * doom’d to fhiameful and imme- _ 
diate death | 

Whoever dar’d to hold a fecret commerce 
Fatal to Syracufa with the foe,” 
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fhould be rigoroufly put in execution ; 
‘ As lenity ill tim’d makes traitors bolder, 
Let neither fex nor age engage our pity ;’ 
fo faid one of the knights in coyncil, and fo it is univerfally 
agreed. : 
wT sacred is in exile, Almida is fecretly contracted to him ig 
marriage, fhe hears that he is not far diftant in difguife, and 
fends him a letter, by a trufty meflenger, in which, among 
others, are thefe words, 
* May you acknowledg’d retgn in Syracufe 
As in this heart you reign.’ 
But fearing that if the letter fhould be intercepted, and known 
to be written to Tancred, the difcovery might be fatal to him, 
fhe carefully avoided naming him, and trufted her meflenger 
with a verbal dire&tion only to whom it was to be delivered. 
This letter is intercepted, and brought to the council of Sy- 
racufe. They knowing nothing of Almida’s connection with 
Tancred, nor of Tancred’s being within the reach of her mef- 
fenger, fuppofe it to be written to Solyman: fhe, fearing to 
endanger Tancred by difclofing the truth, acquiefces in the 
miftake, and takes the crime which the council has juft de- 
termined to punifh with death, not regarding either age or fex, 
upon herfelf. | 
In this fituation, there is no queftion which combat, in the 
days of chivalry, was to determine: How abfurd then is the ex- 
clamation of one of the council which had condemned Almida, 
¢ Where is the knight, who, for this gué/ty fair, 
Will deign the ancient cuftom to fulfil , 
And rifk his lift or glory in her caufe ? 
Where was the knight at any time, who, for a guilty fair, 3 
woman who acknowledged herfelf to be guilty of the crime 
laid to her charge, would rifk, or thought himfelf gbliged by 
the laws of hanour to rifk, his life or glory ? : 
But if fuch a knight were to be found, it may well be afked, 
in the prefent cafe, with whom is he to fight? By the laws of 
chivalry a general challenge was fuppofed to be given by the 
accufer, if the charge was denied; but in this cafe there was na 
fuch accufer; and upon what pretence could any one be chal- 
Jenged to prove a crime which the party had already confefled? 
. ¢ Sbe glories in her crime, fays her father, thus not’a knight 
will ftir to fave her.” What follows is confufion worfe con» 
eadahiles : , a fae " 
ne ‘ Though with deep regret 
They fign’d unanimous the deadly fentence, 
In fpight of our moft ancient folemn law, — 
Which grants the fair, when injur’d or accus’d, 
A knight, whofe gen’rous arm; in fingle combat, 
Her caufe may fight, and, if vi€toricus, clear Her.’ 
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fhe who was detected in a crime which it had been deter- 
mined to punifh with death, by a letter under her own hand, and 
had acquiefced in the fenfe put upon that letter, fo as to glory 

in ber crime, had neither been injured nor accufed, how can the 
then be fentenced to die in /pight of thofe laws, which, when 

4 woman had been injured or accufed, granted her a knight to 
rove the charge falfe and injurious, by the combat ? 

The crime for which fhe is condemned is fimply that ‘of cor- 
sefponding with the enemy; yet fhe affects to fuppofe herfelf 
punifhed for fomething elfe. Her father had determined that 
fhe fhould marry Orbaflan, and fhe makes her difobedience to 
this ordination the ground of her punifhment : : 


¢ Tis true I fcorn’d your laws, nay, more, I broke them, . 
‘Tyrannical they had no power to bind me: 

A father would have fore’d my hand unwilling, 

I difobey’d him: Orbaffan I flighted ; 

Haughty and rude, he thought to bend me to him; 

Thefe are my crimes ; if they are worthy death 
Strik’—_ | | 

But, with fubmiffion to the fair Almida, thefe were mo? her 
crimes: fhe might have difobeyed her father, and flighted Or- 
baflan with impunity, at leaft without becoming obnoxious to 
punifhment from the ftate. And it does by no means appear 
that the law to punifh capitally any who fhould correfpond with 
an enemy, then at the walls, was tyrannical, and therefore not 
binding. 

Piscred at length arrives in difguife: he hears that his mif- 
trefs is falfe; that fhe has written to Solyman, wifhing that 
he might reign in Syracufe as he does in her heart; that fhe 
avows it, and glories in it; that fhe was therefore condemned 
todie. He renounces and execrates her, yet ftands forth as 
her champion. As her champion for what? To prove her in 
nocence? No, fhe has gloried in her guilt. To determine 
whéther being guilty fhe fhall fuffer# No, that is contrary to 
all the laws by which combat is appointed. But, fays Tancred, 


‘ her defolated father 
Avows my arm to innocence propitious.’ 





But whence rofe the father’s difgrace ? Not from the punifh- 
ment of his child, but from her guilt; as it was therefore im- 
pofible to prove her innocent againft her own confeffion, it was 
impoffible to fave him from difgrace; and thcre would be na 
cad of faving criminals, if none was to fuffer but thofe whom 
none would lament. 

But if Tancred is to fight, right or wrong, who is to be his 
antagonift? As there is no queftioned accufation,. there is no 
accufer who is to be oppofed as guilty of malice or falfehood ; 
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but, according to the cant of the theatre, a fine fituation way 
to be produced, by a combat between the deftined hufband and 
the lover. Tancred therefore fingles out Orbaffan, and the bef 
seafon that is given for it is, that he was appointed to deep off 
the mob at the execution: 
* My place and rig’rous duty here detain me 
To keep in bounds a giddy daring people.’ 

Who is anfwerable for all this complicated abfurdity, Voltaire 
or his Tranflator, we do not pretend to know, nor is it worth 
our while to enquire: our bufinefs is not with the Author but 
the performance. : 

As to the language, it isnot remarkable either for beau 
or defe&t: in general, however, it is rather that of the epic 
than the drama: in particular parts the verfification is defective, 
and the metaphors are often incongruoufly mixed. 

The drama requires a natural and’ eafy conftruction, with 
which ‘the fublime beauties of poetry are perfeétly confiftent, 
the adjective therefore fhould not be placed after the noun, as 
in this paflage ; . 





3 * the tafk 
Arduous to govern, afks a frrmer hand.’ 

One inftance is fufficient to illuftrate our remark. 

There is one paflage in which the fair Author was betrayed { 
into an expreffion contrary to her meaning, by the negative 
particle ux. When Tancred, having been rendered carelels of 
life by the fuppofed infidelity of Almida, is mortally wounded, 
fhe confiders his dying under that miftake, fo injurious to her 
honour, as an aggravation of her misfortune ; upon which fhe 
is made to exclaim, 


* He dies—and wudeceived,’ a 


“The meaning certainly is juft contrary to the words.. To ex- 
‘prefs the Author’s idea, and Almida’s fentiment, another nega- 
tive particle muft be added ; um-undeceived, if there hadibeen 
‘fach a word, would have done, and the Author conceived the 
idea which that word exprefies, under the word fhe has ufed, 
which conveys an idea directly oppofite. = 
» The verfification is: imperfe&t in the following among other 

inftances : 

* By my order fhe here advances’———~ 

——— * My foul’s beit love! fhall J then be vile’-——— 

~—— “ He once in fecret figh’d for her at Byzantium’— 

-—, Live happy—whilft I feck death —farewell ” 


Mixed metaphors fhould not be too feverely cenfured in dra- 
matic compofitions: paffion naturally flows in metaphorical 


language, yet the extemporaneous effulions of paffion do not ad- 
mit 
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mit of critical exa&tnefs in the figures : it is enough if they have 
q general fitnefs, and a common propriety referred to their ob- 


jet, without perfe& congruity when compared with each other; 


yet even with this licence the following paflage is not to be 


defended. 
* How fhort, alas! is human comprehenfion ! 
Prefumptuous judges! in our erring balance 
Blindly we weigh the life, the fate of mortals, 
' By the weak guidance of fallacious prudence, 
Bewilder’d into cruelty.’ 

In this paflage a miftake is produced firft by the error of the 
balance, then by the blindne/s of one who fufpends it, thew by a 
weak guidance, by the weak guidance of fallacious prudence be- 
wildered into cruelty ! 

Other faults there are which we fhould be ill employed to 

int out. Upon the whole we are of opinion, that nothing 
could have fupported this piece upon the ftage, but the very 
great theatrical abilities of Mrs. Barry. It is not however the 
only piece that keeps its ground merely by the excellence of a 
favourite performer in a particular fcene; and it muft be con- 


_ feffed that to give great abilities an opportunity to difplay theme 
Ha. 


felves, is to give honour to merit, and pleafure to the public. 





Art. X. An Enquiry into the general Effeéts of Heat; with 
Obfervations onthe Theories of Mixture. In Two Parts. Il- 
lufirated with a Variety of Experiments, tending to explain and 
deduce from Principles, fome of the moft common Appearances in 

- Nature. With an Appendix on the Form and Ufe of the prinii- 
pal Veffels containing the Subjects on which the Effects of Heat 
and Mixture are ta be produced. 8vo. 28. Nourfe. 17700 


fy at Effay appears to be the production of fome ingenious 
academic, who has been lately engaged in the fiudy of 
chemiftry. 

The general effects of heat, as enumerated by this enquirer, 
are, expanfion, fluidity, vapour, ignition, and inflammability. 
There is fomething fiew and curious in what is:advanced con- 
cerning latent heat; a-do&trine, which our Author claims not 
as his own, but candidly attributes to the ingenious Dr, Black, 
Profeffor of Chemiftry in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 

‘ I faid that fluidity is occafloied by the prefence of heat. 
Yet is it fcarce credible that a quantity of fenfible heat which 
affects the thermometer fo little, fhould be produdtive of fo ex- 
traordinary an effe&. Is it not rather to be believed, that 
bodies abforb degrees of heat, which, in certain circumftances, 
remains latent and unobferved? and that fluids contain a great 
quantity of this latent heat, which, though it does not a& 

: | fenfibly, 
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fenfibly, that is, pafs eafily from one body to another, ia ca-. 
pable of producing, or, more propertly, of preferving fluidity ? 
that the latent heat never difappears, or lofes its influence in 
preferving fluidity, till the-cold has become fo far fuperior as to 
bring the fluid to the freezing point? that then it difappears 
gradually and but gradually, elfe the fluid would be converted 
at once into ice; which is not the cafe, greater acceflions of 
cold, and of aJonger duration, being requilite to make fluids 
affume a folid form. 

‘ In the fame manner, the abforption of latent heat is ob- 
fervable in the reduction of a folid to a fluid—as of ice to 
water—a very great quantity of heat is abforbed before the ice’ 
begins. to melt, a quantity more than fufficient to bring the: 
temperature above the freezing point, if the heat fo abforbed: 
acted fenfibly, or could be meafured by a thermometer. What 
then becomes of this large portion of heat, which has incon- 
teftably entered the ice? It has been abforbed by the ice, and 
lies concealed in it in a latent form. 

¢ In this way are we to account for the large quantities of 
ice to be feen on the furface of the earth after long frofts, for 
fome days after the thaw has commenced. After fevere frofts, 
the weather is generally very warm: how comes it that the ice 
expofed to the heat of the air is not immediately melted? Each 
piece of ice being examined by the thermometer, will be found 
to be cooled to the freezing point; yet it cannot be denied, 
that every fuch piece muft be affected by the warmth of the 
atmofphere, and the influence of the fun. What then bes 
comes of this heat, which, as far as we can judge, has no fen- 
fible effet? It is evidently abforbed by the ice, and contaiied 
in it latent. In the fame manner, ice, in ice-houfes, not- 
withftanding all the precautions that are ufed, could not fail of 
melting, if all the heat it received acted fenfibly ; but that is 
not the cafe, great part of it being abforbed, remains latent, 
and, of courfe, has no fenfible effec. 

‘ The following experiment is decifive upon this fub- 
je&. Into a veflel was put fome water cooled nearly to the 
freezing point; into another a quantity of ice: by a thermo- 
meter the change made upon the water during the firft half- 
hour, by the temperature of the warm room, in which the 
veflels were fufpended, was obferved, and it was found to have 
raifed the liquor 7 or 8 degrees above the freezing point : :no 
change was obfervable in the ice, fave that a very little of it 
was melted ; but what was fo melted, was found, by the ther- 
mometer, to be equally cold with the mafs of ice. The veflels 
hung inthis. manner for 11 1-half hours, at the end of which 
time all the ice was melted. Now, as each veflel received from 
the temperature of the room in which it was placed, about 7 
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degrees of heat every half bour, it is evident, the veflel con- 
taining the ice, muft, at the end of 11 hours and a half, have 
received upwards of 140 degrees of heat; that is, the quan- 
tity of heat flowing into the veffel, during that time, muft have 
amounted to the number of degrees fpecified, But this heat 
plainly did not operate in melting the ice, for then it fhould 
have produced that effect at the end of the firft half hour, when 
7 or 8 degrees of heat muft have entered the ice; whereas, 
that effect was not produced till the end of 23 half hours, 
when, by calculation, 140 degrees of heat, and upwards, muit 
have fucceffively pafled through that fubftance. This heat then . 
did not act fenfibly: no; it was latent in the ice, and ab- 
forbed by it. | bsg : 

¢ It may probably be faid, that the heat communicated by the 
air did not enter into the ice, but was repelled by it: but 
this cannot be ; for, by experiment, a quantity of warm water 
being poured upon ice, that fubftance, in a manner, inftan- 
taneoufly melts, without repelling, in the fmalleft degree, the 
heat that is thus forced into it. , 
_ © By the theory of latent heat are explained the curious phe- 
nomena of artificial colds produced by mixture, as of fnow- 
water and falt: when thefe two are mixed, the fenfible heat is 
converted into latent, therefore the mixture muft be fenfibly 
colder ; at the fame time, the latent heat operates its ufual ef- 
fe& in keeping the mixture fluid, which would otherwife have 
a tendency to confolidate.’ : 

The fame doGtrine is again introduced under the head_of va- 
poration.—* To be fatified, fays our Author, about the abforp- 
tion of /atent heat, by fluids that have attained the vaporific 
point, I put a fmall quantity of water into a phial clofely 
corked, and expofing it to a fand heat, foon brought the tem- 
perature feveral degrees above the boiling point, which I could 
eafily effe&, as the preflure made the fluid capable of receiving 


‘greater acceffions of heat. The fteam which arofe could not 


have vent, fo that upon taking out the cork, after an interval, 
in which all the water might have been converted into fteam, 
I expeé&ted the whole would immediately difappear and be 
changed into vapour, which, as I imagined, would ruth for- 
cibly out of the phial. This did not happen. Upon taking 
off the mechanical preffure, an ebullition and agitation of the 
water enfued, during which a portion of that fluid rufhed out 
of the phial along with a quantity of fteam. The remaining 
water funk down to the boiling point, though before it had 
been confiderably above it. What then became of this quantity 
of heat? Was it annihilated? It does not appear in the water, 
though the minute before it ated fenfibly in it, by elevating 
the liquor in the thermometer feveral degrees above the boiling 


point. 
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point. That fenfible heat is converted into latent, and, though 
it no longer appears to act fenfibly, refides in the water. The 
following experiments are equally decifive upon this fubje& : 

* A very large Pryce s of water being put into Papin’s 
digefter, was expofed to the action of a violent fire, which 
foon brought the temperature 300 degrees above the boilin 
point ; a degree of heat, of which water is fufceptible under 
great mechanical preflure, as in a veflel of this kind. After 
confining the fteam for a long time in fuch an_ increafe 
of heat, I naturally judged, that, upon admitting the air, 
or giving vent to the obftruéted fteam, the whole mafs of 
water would inftantaneoufly evaporate. But here too, as 
in the former experiment, I was deceived ; for, though, 
upon removing the preflure, a quantity of fteam burft out of 
the veffel, with fuch impetuofity, as to rattle feveral times 
againft the cieling of the room in which the experiment was 
made; yet, by far the greater part of the water remained in 
the veflel ; and what-fo remained, almoft immediately funk to 
the boiling point, that is, 300 degrees delow its temperature 
at the time of removing the preflure. This heat muft cer- 
tainly have been abforbed by the water, and, from its acting 
fenfibly, have been converted into a latent form. Nothing eife 
could have produced fo inftantaneous a change.’ | 

The general obfervations on the theories of mixture, and 
the Appendix, contain nothing, but what muft be very fami- 


liar to every one who is acquainted with chemical fubjeéts, D 
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Art. XI. Voyages and Travels through the Ruffian Empire, Tar- 
tary, and Part f the Kingdom ‘A Perfia. By John’ Cook, 
M.D. at Hamilton. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Edin- 
burgh. 1770. Sold in London by Dilly, &c. 





"EX HOSE whom bufinefs or pleafure has carried into fo- 
‘ reign countries, feem, too frequently, to imagine, that 
it is incumbent on them to Jay an account of their travels be- 
fore the public; without queftioning whether they have the 
capacity to felect thofe particulars which are of fuficient value 
to awaken a. general curiofity and attention ; or whether they 
have the talents to exprefs them with propriety. All matters 
that have affected themfelves, they conceive muft be interefting 
to.others. Heroes of each little tale, and important in their 
own opinion, they ferget, that to the bulk of men they are 
unknown, and in a ffate of obfcurity. Their vanity does not 
permit them to fupprefs their journals; and, while they are 
eourting applaufe, they expofe themfelves to ridicule. 

Amidft the load ef frivolous and abfurd details which Mr. 
Cook has prefented to his Reader, few fats or obfervations 
OCCUrs 
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occur, that are of real confequence. If he chances to ftumble 
on a fubject that is interefting in itfelf, he is unable to explain 
t in a fatisfactory manner. Some faint glimmerings of light 
he bas, indeed, thrown on the hiftory of Rufhia; but thefe 

int to nothing great or conclufive. His relations are neither 
entertaining nor folid ; and, indicating great weakuefs of mind, 
and a total ignorance of the language in which he writes, they 
either excite our pity or contempt. 

One of the moft unexceptionable articles in his work, is the 
account that is given’ of the manners of the Perfians ; and, for 
this reafon, we fhall extract it for the entertainment of our 
Readers. 

‘ The Perfians, fays Mr. Cook, are naturally a very agile, 
lively people, the generality of their men are middle fized, 
rather of the fmaller kind, but very well made, tawny, biack~ 
qe with black hair, Roman nofed, and thick lipped. They 

| wear high caps gathered at the tops, which are tapering 5 
they love the red colour, becaufe their foldiers caps are of that 
colour, and. therefore they are called Kifelbafhee, or red heads. 
Their coats and vefts are fhort, and they wear long drawers 
and hofe made of cloth; in place of fhoes: they wear univer- 
fally flippers, with longer and. more tapering heels than thofe 
wore by our Britifh Ladies ; which make them appear, in ftand- 
ing or walking, as if they had no: mufculous pofteriors ; be- 
caufe they are forced to ftand very cre&. 

‘ Their foldiers confift chiefly in horfe; I have feen foot 
alfo; and they are efteemed, juftly, I imagine, the bef horfe- 
men in the world, They have a fingular way of managing 
their horfes: they ride at a gentle trot, or walk them; but as 
they are not regular, they very frequently run off at a full gai- 
lop, and at once ftop their horfes; then pufh on, turning 
nimbly, frequently to the right or left fide, as the rider thinks 
proper. Ff they are near a fteep low hill, they iove to run up 
it as faft as the horfe is able. When they arrive in their camp, 
they cover their horfes over with cloths three or four folds 
thick ; then they tether their horfes by the hinder feet, keeping 
them at a diftance ; fo that they cannot eafily lie down ; they 
then place cut-ftraw, or hay at fuch diftance, that the horfe 
can but get to it; fo that the beaft is, as it were, conftanedy 
upon the ftretch. They feed them twice daily with good bar- 
ley, with which we were obliged to feed ours, which purged 
them fmartly for two or three days at firft; but it had a good: 
effet, in making them very clear-fkinned. The Perfian {ol 
diers rub down their horfes frequently through the day: they- 
are fonder of their horfes than of their wives. ! 

* By the Mahometan law, the Perfians can, and frequently 
do, marry four wives, and are at liberty to keep as many con- 
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cubines as they pleafe. The world cannot produce greater 
flaves than the Perfian women are to their hufbands. We were 
told, that a hufband may chaftife his wife, but muft take care 
that his feverity does not prove the caufe of her death ; for if, 
upon enquiry, it proves to be fo, and the wife has relations 
who can profecute the murderer, the judge delivers the criminal 
to the relations of bis deceafed wife, who never fail to put him. 
to death after the fame manner he killed his wife: this, how. 
ever, is not always the cafe. 
~ © The women in Perfia are well enough proportioned ; but 
i was informed they were not very beautiful, having had but 
few opportunities of feeing them myfelf. At Cura I one day 
faw an elderly woman drefled in a ragged filk gown, whom 
hunger had forced into our camp, followed by two young girls, 
who paid her great refpeét. As fhe pafled through, fhe care- 
fully picked up fome barley out of horfe-dung and eat it; at 
which one of our dragoons would have beaten her, if I had. 
not prevented him. The Prince * having been informed of 
her diftrefs, caufed feed her and her attendants, as long as we 
ftayed there. She faid, that fhe was well born, and had been 
married to a Khan ; but that her family happening to fall un- 
der the Shach’s difpleafure +; was utterly extirpated, and that 
none remained with her but the two girls, who never would 
Jeave, her. This woman never had been a beauty. I have 
feen many girls, efpecially at Refhd, who were very beautiful ; 
but I was informed that thefe were Georgians. 

“ One.day, paffing by a houfe out of the city, five or fix 
beautiful girls appeared at the door uncovered, and feemed to 
be very merry : they laughed, and made fome figns, as it were, 
inviting my comrades and me to go into the houfe; and I was 
told by others, that I was got miftaken, for they were common 
tO any. : 

* I once faw a few girls who were kept by one of the Gene- 
rals of the Perfian army, look out of a tent uncovered, as we 
pafied by ; but I was told, that if their Lord knew that they 
had expofed themfelves, he would have punifhed them mott 
feverely. They were young, very pretty, and faid to be 
Georgians. I was informed that the Perfian women, in general, 
would’ fooner expofe to public view any part of their bodies 
than their faces. 

© One of the Britifh merchants at Refhd told me, that one 
morning very early, as he was walking by a burial place, he 
there faw.a very comely young woman fitting in her fhift, be 
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ing extremely hot weather, giving her child fuck: he was very 
aear her before fhe fpied him ; which fhe no fooner had done, 
than fhe covered her face with her fhift, expofing what our 
omen carefully conceal. Many fuch ftories was informed 
of, which are not worth repeating. een 

¢ Men may marry for life, or for any determined time in 
Perfia, as well as through all Tartary. I was affured, that 
merchants, and other travellers, who intended to flay a month, 
or longer in any city, commonly applied to the Cadee, or 
Judge, for a wife during the time he propofed to flay. That 
the Cadee, for a ftated gratuity, produced a number of gitls, 
whom he declared to be honeft, and free from difeafes, and be- 
came furety for them. It is faid, that, amongft thoufands, 
there has not been one inftance of their difhonefty, during the 
time agreed upon, I have been alfo told, that merchants who 
trade in different cities, whofe bufinefs obliges them to live in 
thefe cities fome time every year, or who keep a warehoufe, 
marry a wife for life; and that they fuperintend their houfe in 
their abfence, and generally prove very true to the truft repofed 
in them. 

‘The Perfian women are all dreffed in long gowns of filk or 
cotton: they all wear filk or cotton drawers, which reach 
down to their ankles ; they wear bracelets of gold, either 
wrought or fet with precious ftones about their ankles and 
wrifts; and the foremoft parts of their fhifts, which are com- 
monly of filk, from a point immediately below the navel, are 
embroidered down to the bottom with gold or filver figures, 
forming a large triangle, whofe upper angle is acute. The 
never cut the nails of their fingers, as we do, but let them 
grow long and pointed; they are coloured with red on the firft 
joint of each finger. I have fometimes been confulted about 
their difeafes ; and though great care was taken, upon fuch 
occalions, that I fhould fee no part of their perfon, yet they 
could not hinder my fecing their hands when I felt their pulfe: 
and though frequently it is very neceflary to fee their faces, in’ 
fome difeafes, the Perfians never would permit them to be 
unvailed. When they go to the bath, which they do twice or 
thrice in a week, they are veiled with white linen, but have a 
piece of net-work before their eyes, which renders every thing 
vilible to them, but prevents any from feeing them. 

‘ The Perfian women endure all forts of hardhips, and 
undergo all kinds of drudgery ; the common women efpecially, 
drefs the land, plant the rice, and clean their fields, and do 
every other hard work, while their hufbands only look after 
markets, and fmoke the callian”’ 

Before we bid adieu to Mr. Cook, it would be injuftice to 
him, not to declare, that, from the advaniages he enjoyed, he 
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has been able to make fome pertinent ftrictures on the travels; 
and the candour, of Mr. Jonas Hanway. 
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Art. XII. 4 Courfe of experimental Agriculture, Se. 2 Vols, 
4to. 21. 10s. bound. Dodfley. 1770. : 


3 HE dedication of this confiderable work, to the Marquis 

of Rockingham, (that illuftrious cultivator!) informs us, 
that its Author is the indefatigable and ufeful Mr. Young, whofe 
former Iabours we have recommended to the attention of the 
pubiic. 

This courfe of experiments is the bafis of a fcientific ftudy of 
agriculture; a great national object! and it is no eafy matter to 
determine in what way moft advantageous to the public, and 
juft to the Author, fuch a work ought to be reviewed. Curfary 
remarks and occafional extraéis may gratify the curiofity of man 
Readers who defire to be able to figure in confequence of their 
reading ; but we apprehend that this\method, though much 
the eafieft to ourfelves, would not be fo fatisfatory to the bulk 
of Readers, for whom fuch a work as Mr. Young’s is de- 
figned.—On the other hand, an accurate review of near 2009 
experiments, in two 4to volumes, containing about 1000 pages, 
would amount to a very confiderable work itfelf. 

We have therefore adopted a middle plan, which, we hope, 
may in a good meafure fatisfy the generality of fuch Readers 
as are competent judges of Mr. Young’s merits ; viz. to go 
through an accurate review of the Author’s experiments on 
WHEAT, at leaft; and to add fuch further but more curfory exa- 
mination of the reft of this large work, as the expectation of our 
Readers may feem to call for, By our review of Mr. Young's 
experiments on this nobleft crop, (a confiderable article of our 
exports) we hope to be able to eftablifh a juft idea of Mr. 
Young’s fuccefs as a cultivator, and to affift fuch Gentlemen 
as choofe to examine his operations on fubjects of lefs importe 
ance. 

But before we begin this principal part of our work, as Re« 
viewers, it fcems neceflary to take fome notice of his Preface, 
as leading us to the knowledge of his defign, and the materials 
of his execution of it. 

He ailures us (p. §.) that he has formed a char idea of per- 
fection. He owns, that he had once ardent hope to reduce every, 
doubtful point to certainty, but has now the chagrin of poorly ane 
fwering even his own expectations. He juftiy regrets the 
omitting a multitude of minutes in the firft year of his experi 
ments, many in the fecond, &c. 

‘ Matters foreign to agriculture (he tells us) permitted him 
net to continue his experiments on the /ame land; otherwife ee 
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would not have publifhed this courfe of experiments of many 
; for every fucceeding year would have convinced him 
of the expediency of connecting in one chain a long feries 
of trials: but change of foil from Suffo/k to one totally different 
tn Hertfordpire, has broke all connection, as he juitly owns, 
betwixt thofe [experiments] he has made and is preparing for.’ 
He is forced, he fays, to make a paufe almoff at his beginning. 
He blufhes at the imperfection of his prefent fketch, which is but 
the out-line of what he wifhed.—So much modefty befpeaks the 
candour of his Readers. : 

He affures us of the accuracy of his experiments however ; 
and declares his regifter fo minutely genuine, that from fome ex- 

riments {carce any conclufion can be drawn, owing to unlucky 
atidents or other caufes. 

He acknowledges that in xwmerous inflances he has been a very 
bad farmer, &c.—but fays, he began with this principle, ‘ to 
keep minutes of every thing ;’ yet omitted many in the two firft 
years, and owns that omiffion * fomewhat incon/i/tent with that de- 
fign,’ as it certainly was. He affirms however that he was never 
abfent a /ingle week from his farm, without leaving a bailiff whom 
he could fully truft, who gave him accounts. rf. adds, and we 
believe, truly, that no experiment has been here formed with 
aneye to confirm a favourite notion. No wonder then that he 
fhould declare that * it is very difficult to difcover, here, even 
the leaft trace of prejudice for or againft any object.’ 

Our duty tothe public obliges us to confider the force of 
thefe conceffions, in abatement of the ufefulnefs of this courfe 
of eXperiments, 

It muft furely be allowed a very great lofs to the public, that 
any thing foreign to agriculture fhould oblige our Author to 
make a paufe almoft at the beginning of a courfe of experiments 
publifhed as the dbafis at leaft of a new method of ftudying 
agriculture as a fcience! In the fame light we view at prefent the 
omiffion of many experiments (inconfiftent with his profeffed 
defign) as we know not what effect the giving them might 
have had on the conclufions we ought to make. Nor can we 
view Mr. Young’s leaving his farm to a bailiff, for weeks, in 
the fame favourable light that he does. A mafter may be fully 
fatisfied with the fidelity of a fervant, whom he ought not to 
truft: at the beft, the public can never have the fame foun- 
dation of confidence in a fervant which a mafter may ; and on a 
fubje&t where fo many temptations to a mifreprefentation of 
work, produce, &c. occur, great diffatisfaction will remain in 
the minds of many Readers. 

Mr. Young juftly obferves, that the merit of books in gene- 
ralis independant on the reputation of their Authors ; but that 
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this is not the cafe with regard to experiments in any branch of 
natural philofophy (p. 7.). And that an inquilitive Reader firf 
attends to the reality of experiments; ‘ an inquiry (adds he) 
not a /ittle neceffary in an age fo fertile in book-making, which 
produces fo many experimental hufbandmen, whofe fields yield 
fuch great crops without /si/, and whofe cattle are fattened fo 
nobly without food—farmers without farms—geniufes, in whom 
invention {upplies the defect of land, feed, cattle, implements, 
and every requifite, fave pen and paper.’ 

This is too true, though a facetious picture of fome modern 
writers on agriculture, and perhaps in fome degree not unlike 
that of Authors of complete fyfiems, &c. . 

Mr. Young therefore very juftly thinks that the Author of 
experiments fhould fet his name, place of trial, &c. to the 
account of them, that a/] who will, may make inquiries into the 
truth of his affertions. ‘This is fo plain a cafe, that a book of 
experiments without a name, &c. is a kind of liifhifm. Expe. 
riments made by nobody knows whom, will be regarded by no 
man of fenfe. 

He very reafonably owns, that * the degrees of an Author's 
accuracy cannot be thus difcovered;’ he thinks however 
that the world has a fatisfaction in * knowing that he [the 
Author] is a real farmer, and has made great numbers of expe- 
riments.’ This indeed appears to be fomething, but is very 
little. Before we can reafonably depend on an experimenter, we 
muft know the ‘man, as well as his name, &c. ‘Till we are 
acquainted with his underflanding, attention, and even temper 
and principles, we can form no juft idea of the credit to be 
given to his experiments. 

Mr. Young next abjures the vanity of being known as an Author, 
and adds, ‘ A /olitary [the word is not to be ftri€tly underftood, 
as will prefently appear] who lives in the ebfcurity of a retired 
village, whofe attention is fixed upon the little circle of his fa- 
mily, and whofe views are bounded by the limits of his farm, 
has other objects to employ his mind upon than J/iterary reputa- 
tion.’ We fincerely believe that our Author is an /one/? man, 
and that character is the great bafis of credit; befide, he is no 
Stranger in the literary world, and has furely a decent fhare of 
reputation in it; fo that if vanity could be fuppofed to have 
{timulated any body to fend abroad two fuch large volumes of 
experiments as thefe in earlier days, Mr. Young may reafon- 
ably be fuppofed to be now influenced by views of more folid 
advantage to the world and to himfelf. He will however, we 
hope, excufe us, if we {mile at his reprefenting himfelf as 4 
folitary who locks not beyond the /imits of his farm, when he ts 
known to moft parts of the kingdom by having made tours of 
Jix weeks, and fix months, - 
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To be ferious, we fincerely approve his declaration, that, if 
adefire of being ferviceable to the interefts of his country in 
meral, and his profeffion in particular, induces him [the foli- 
tary] to publifh his remarks, the world de/erves too much refpect 
to let him negleét the rendering his work as perfect as he is 
able’ We muft add, that the world not only deferves but will 
waét this refpect. 

As to the mere reputation of being known as the writer of a 
hook, it isto him [let us add, to all men] ‘a mere bubble, it 
will not wfanure an acre of land, nor fatten a fingle chicken.’ As 
the review of works like this feldom allows us to be pleafant, 
and much dry acccunt-work lies in profpect, we will obferve, cn 
this bubble Reputation, (the cbject of reviewed and reviewing 
Authors,) that it is fometimes raifed from very dirty water, and 
with as much fuccefs, as when made of the cleaneft. 

We muft be allowed to obferve that we do not underftand 
one fentence occurring in this part of the Preface, viz. ¢ The 
fame of doing his beft, let him po//e/s but not enjoy." We can 
fee no reafon why any man fhould not enjoy what he hone/ty 

Lifes. 
Mh ur Author now ftates an objection to the publication of 
this Courfe, &c. viz. * All writers on agriculture are not im- 
pofures [for impoffors, by the printer’s hurry]: among the in- 
finity may. be gleaned knowledge fufficient without adding to 
the number confeffedly too great already.’ ‘This is rather the 
fum than the expreffion of the objection, and he gives the an- 
fwer, viz, ‘ 1 am very far from attempting to overturn a whole 
ity to find a foundation for my cottage!’ A juft and beautiful 
exprefion, except that Mr. Young’s erection is much too large 
to be called a cottage. He adds, rightly, * A perfect treatife on 
agriculture could never preclude others. ‘The variety of foils, 
vegetables, and modes of culture is fo great as to admit a 
thoufand admirable works, and yet the fubje& remain incom- 
pletely treated.” All this is juft. 

Mr, Young now proceeds to remarks on the chief writers 
on agriculture ; a review of his account of whom will make a 
very agreeable part of our tafk, and, we hope, prove no lefs fo to 
our Readers. But it would be improper to enter upon it in our 
Operations for this month. We fhail therefore referve it for 
the next; and at prefent only add fome ftri@tures on a few 
things which feem to us neceflary to prepare our Readers for 
an impartial difpofition to judge of the merit of this confider- 
able work. ‘Too great and fanguine expeétations are as detri- 
mental, (if not more fo) as too low ones, when we enter on 
the tafk of judging of any fubject or perfon; and it is there- 
fore a friendly office to preclude them. In this view we muft 
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ft, That Mr. Young gives (p. 19—23,) a defcription of the 
nature, &c. of the fields at Bradfield Combyfl +, on which (efpe. 
cially as we fhall have frequent recourfe to them in the review 
of experiments) we have nothing to remark ; for we muft take 
thefe and all other fas for unqueftionable, except that we 
think the quantity of each fhould have been added. 

In the 2d place we muft obferve, that the number of graf 
fields amounts to 13, and of the arable to 20. “Two are wood. 
Jand, and two are called experimental fields. All thefe make a 

reat figure, being marked with the letters of the alphabet regy 
fasly, and by a fecond alphabet with afterifms, as far as M®, 
But the impartiality of Reviewers obliges us to add, that the 
number of thefe fields appears to be much more confiderable 
than the quantity of each, or of axzy, or of all of them ! 

In Mr. Young’s introductory explanations, there are feveral 
things well worthy the attention of judicious Reviewers, and 
of his Readers. . 

The moft confiderable of thefe, is our Author’s method of 
{tating the expences of his experiments; a point of fo much 
confequence, that the fenfible Reader, without being fatished ig 
this, cannot acquiesce in any experiment. | 
~ Our Author obferves that there are three methods: 

ift, Taking the general hiring prices of the country; 

ad, Stating only what is certain, viz. the labour ; 

3d, Stating the aétual coft. 

Objections to all occur; as tothe 1ft, That there is a profit 
at the hiring prices, which fhould not go to expences, | 

To the2d, ‘That the variations in other articles of expences (as 
keeping horfes or oxen) may be confiderable ; and that method 
Jeaves the refult of the experiment very incomplete. 

To the 3d, That rea/ expences may be accidentally greater 
than they ought in general, as doing that by rake and line, 
which fhould be done by the drill-plough, &c. 

Mr. Young determined to follow the 2d method, yet fo. 
as to call in the aid of the 3d, and to dedu& the expence of 
the.cattle, of wear and ear, fiom the profit, or (which comes 
to the fame thing) add them to the lofs. 

We mutt however give our judgment for the 3d method, 
as the cleare/? and moff ecnvining; and we believe that what- 
ever impartial perfon looks into any one of the experiments of 
this courfe, will find that Mr. Young, by endeavouring to 
unite the 2d and 3d methods, has gained nothing but per- 
plexity. We who /ufer muft be allowed to complain, What 
necdlefs trouble is it, firft to ftate what he calls the profit, and 
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then to have the clear profit to calculate, when the whole might 
have been done at once! ' 

We mutt here note, that we apprehend the greateft difficulty, 
by far, in ftating the rue expences, to be, the determining what 
ought really to be allowed for keeping of cattle, lofs in their 
worth, and wear and tear. We fometimes hope, for the credit of 
agriculiure, when we fee lofs by fo many crops, that Mr. 
Young may involuntartly have rated thefe articles too high. 

In the 2d explanation we intirely approve Mr. Young’s 
fiating the real not national prices of the products; efpecially 
as we believe that the latter can fcarce poflibly be ftated with 
accuracy. F ) 

In his 34 explanation he has juftly noted that fome of 
his crops were not manured for; and though he thinks experi- 
ments on unmanured fields equally ufeful, (as in fome refpects 
they may be,) we can never know whether and how far the 
failure of crops was owing to this failure of manure. 

In his 6th explanation Mr. Young notes, that he charges 
the real rent paid for the ground, and that it is equal to what 
the neighbourhood pay for the like. ‘This point however we 
apprehend is of no great confequence, if the kind of ground be 
accurately defcribed ; as any perfon inclined to try the experi- 
ment can eafily make allowance for the higher or lower rent 
which he pays for like ground. Such a Gentleman as Mr. 
Young defcribes, who rates his own improved home-ftall as only 
equal to his neighbour’s wuimproved one, may thence foolifhly 
deduce marvellous fuccefs, but deferves no attention. 

We highly approve the caution of Mr. Young in his laft 
explanation, viz. Not to charge the real expence of rake and 
line work, or of repairing Mr. Randal’s worthlefs drill-pleugh ; 
but the price of the work performed by good injlruments, on 
fuppofition of which alone a comparifon betwixt the o/d and 
new hufbandry can fairly be made. However, as he confefles 
that there are defe&s in all drill-ploughs yet produced, which 
muft increafe the expence, it /eems as if no fair comparifon 
had yet been made; and finks the value of all Mr, Young’s 
experiments on this head. 


[To be continued in our next.] —— 7 
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MONTHLY CATALOGURB 


For FEBRUARY, 19771. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 13. The new Latin and Englifh Didtionary defigned for th 
Uje of private Schools, and private Education: Containing all the 
Words and Phrafes proper for reading the claflic Authors in both 
Languages. By John Entick, M. A. 8vo. 4s. Dilly. 1771, 


E are, by no means, of opinion, that this work contains 

all the words and phrafes which it may be neceffary and 
proper for the ftudent to confult, in perufing the Roman claflics, os 
thofe of his own country. The compiler, by throwing this affertion 
into the title of his book, difcovers a contempt of former Lexico. 
graphers, which his merits give him no ground to entertain, His 
publication may be of ufe to thofe, who have jul entered upon 
the ftudy of the Latin, but can afpire no higher; and, though Mr, 
Entick, * bas pafféd fifty years, either as a private tutor, a fchool. 
mafer, or awriter for, and a correétor of the prefs, and had the ad- 
vantage of @ regular univerfity education for ten years; there would, 
yet, be little dithculty in executing a work on a fimilar plan, and 
nearly withim the fame compafs, that would infinitely exceed his 
periormance. -  §t. 

Art. 14. Le Guide du Traducteur, or, the * Entertaining and 
inftructive Exercifes rendered into French. By John Perrin, 
1zmo. 2s. Law. 

See Review, vol. x]. p. 78. where our Readers will find a brief 
commendation of thefe Exercifes: Art. 24. of the catalogue. 

Art. 15. The Travels of Father William Orleans, a “fefuit, who 
being banifhed from France, among the reft of that fociety, tra- 
velled through Afia, Africa, and America, and at laft became a 
good Proteitant. 8vo. gd. Printed for J, Mackenzie, in Wood- 
fireet. 

Pretends to give an account of the travels of one Father Orleans, 
who fet fail from the port of London in 1764, for Gibraltar; from 
whence he rambled to Tripoli, Damafcus, Aleppo, Jerufalem, 
Grand Cairo, Mecca, &c. &c. At length he arrives in America, 
where he becomes a follower of Whitefield, and an affociate of 
Meff. John and Charles Wefley.——It feems to be all lies, abfure 
dity, cant, and nonfenfe ; calcylated to impofe on credulous undif- 
cerning Readers. 

Art. 16. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Peerage of 
Scotland. Addreffed to his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh. By 2 
Peer of Scotland +. 8vo. 6d. Cadell. 1771. 

We are glad to find, that the Peers of Scotland are beginning to 
yecover their importance. They are intitled to inveft fixteen of their 
number with the higheft dignity to which a Britith fubject can 
afpire. But from the methods employed in the eleétion of thefe, it 
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* See his addrefs to the teachers of the Latin tongue. 
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they have been pofted in the houfe of Lords for the 


, that 
ae parpele of fupporting the meafures of government. They were 


fuppofed to have no opinions of their own, and obeyed, witha 
iant fervility, the mandates of a minifter. Nor are the advantages 
arifing from their degradation, to be compared to thofe which, in 
the event of their free cleéfion, will refult to themfelves, to the rank 
to which they belong, and to the country they reprefent,. Thefe 
particulars are urged, with great ftrength of argument, and mych 
elegance of expreffion, in the fpirited publication before us. 13 e 
Art. 17- The Complete Baker ; or a Method of effeQually raifing 
a Bufhel of Flour with a Tea-fpoonful of Barm: intended to ob- 
yiate the great Difficulties Bakers are often put to, for Want of a 
Quantity of Barm.—In which is likewife fhewn, that the Caufe of 
Bread being clofe and heavy, is entirely owing to the Baker being 
unacquainted with the Nature of Barm and Flour. By James 
Stone, of Amport, in Hampfhire. 8vo. 1s. Salifbury printed, 
for the Author, and fold by Crowder in London. 
Mr. James Stone deferves the thanks of all thofe who are interefted 
in the point in queftion. ‘The effects of barm, as well as of many 
other ferments, may by a proper management be extended in ia- 


finitum. —'The knowledge of this fa&t is the foundation of the direc- 


tions which are here delivered. ° 
Art. 18. 4 fhort Grammar and Vocabulary of the Moors Lan- 
guage. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Flexney. 1771. 

The Author of this publication may be very well acquainted with 
the Indoftan language; but the materials he employs are fo {canty, 
that they furnifh but an imperfect idea of it; and, on this account, 
little advantage can refult from his work, 6t- 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 19. 4 free Addrefs to Freemen. By William Sharp, Jun. 
8vo. Od. Flexney. 1771. 

This performance is compofed with more paffion than judgment ; 
and, though we refpect the caufe it would ferve, we mutt think, that 
its intereft may rather be hurt, than promoted by it. t- 
Art. 20. 4 Letter to Robert Morris, Efq; wherein the Rife and 

Progrefs of our political Difputes are confidered. ‘Together with 

fome Obfervations on the Power of Judges and Juries, as relating 

to the Cafes of Woodfall and Almon, svo. 2s. 6d. Baldwin. 

1771. 

Great abilities, furely, are neceflary to the writer, who, in a free 
country, would inculcate leffons of fubjeftion and dependance. ‘The 
Author, however, of the pamphlet before us, though he is an advo- 
cate for prerogative and tyranny, has no great claim to fagacity or 
eloquence. Bold affertion, and a feeble attempt towards wit, he 
has fubftituted in the place of argument and reafoning. t. 
Art. 21, Free Thoughts on the prefent State of public Affairs, in 

a Letter toa Friend. 8vo. 15s. 1770. 

The Writer of this letter profeffes, that he has no intimacy with 
politicians ; and acknowledges, that politics lie quite out of his 
province. On what title, then, it may be afked, does he prefume 
tO treat of public affairs ? He has likewife informed his Reader, a 
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with regard to the prefent political contefts, he has no bias either 
one way, or the other. His performance, however, extols, beyond 
meafure, all the aéts of adminiftration; and he is perpetually ex. 
prefing his diflike of what he terms ‘ the prefent public commo- 
tions,—the amazing ferment among the people,—and the general 
difcontent of the nation.” We perceive nothing in his letter that 

can induce us to recommend it to the public. t, 

Art. 22. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. ‘fohn Wefley; in Anfwer to 
his late Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Free Thoughts on the prefent State 
of public Affairs. 8vo. gd. Towers. 

This addrefs to Mr. Wefley-contains an examination of the more 
remarkable paffages in the preceding article. It is fpirited and fen. 
fible ; and the opinions it combats, deferved not, in our judgment, 
fo able a refutation. , 
Art. 23. Public Accounts of Services and Grants: fhewing how 

the Money given for each Year has been difpofed of ; what Parts 

remain unfatisfied; and the Balance of Overplus and Deficiency. 

To which is added, an Introduéctory Preface to explain particular 

Parts, and a Table of the Totals of Services and Grants, and of 

the Acts of Parliament paffed each Year for the Ways and Means; 

likewife an Index to the fundry Services. By Sir Charles Whit- 
worth, Chairman of the Committee of Supply and Ways and 

Means. Folio. 5s. fewed. Robfon. 1771. 

The public is obliged to Mr. Whitworth for this valuable com- 
munication, the worth of which will be eftimated folely by its cor- 
reCtnefs ; and of its correctnefs we can entertain no degree of doubt. 
"Fhe accounts are extracted from the parliamentary Journals, com- 
mepcing with the year 1722; before which time they were not 
regilarly entered. The articles are arranged under the particular 
heads of Navy, Ordnance, Forces, Sundry Services, Deficiencies, &c. 
——Such a collection of our annual public accounts cannot fail of 
being very ufeful, as the refpettable Compiler obferves, not only to 
members of parliament, but to every attentive Reader of Englith 
hiftory. 

In order to authenticate his publication, and render it the more 
ufeful, Mr. Whitworth has inferted the volume and page of the 
Journals, where referred to, with the name and date. when and by 
whom the account was prefented: and he ‘has, farther, thought it 
. Braper to add, to the accounts of fervices and grants, extraéts of the 
| Eeverat acts relative to the three capital funds, the aggregate, general, 
and /inking fands, recited in the very words of the ftatutes, to pre- 
vent miftakes. 

Art. 24. The Lawyers invefigated. In a Series of Letters ad- 
creffed to the Right Honourable E D , Sir S. S. 
S he, Sir W M d, &c. By W.G. of Richmond: 
and the Lawyers Letters in Reply, with other needful Vouchers. 
8vo. 1s. Od. Bingley. 

The tranfactions alluded to in this performance may have had a 
geal foundation ; but we do not think it was neceffary to publifh 4 
dull feries of letters, to let the world know that lawyers, are ad 
dicted to frauds and chicanery. | st 
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| Art. 25. The Suryman’s, Touchfione : or, a full Refutation ,, 
Lord Mansfield’s /awle/ Opinion in Crown Libels. Addreffed 
to all the Jurors of England, by the Cenfor General.. 8vo. 2 3, 
S. 
a Author of this pamphlet has publifhed it, under the per- 
faafion, that it would be of ufe to his countrymen ; and this is the 

; ,orily commendation that we can beftow upon it. ’ St. 

Art, 26. Vox Senatus. The Speeches at large which were made 
in a great Afflembly on the 27th of November laft, when Mr. 
Phipps made a Motion, ‘ For Leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Act of William the Third, which empowers the Attorney 
General to file Informations ex officio.” And on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, when Serjeant Glynn moved, ‘ That a Committee fhould be 
appointed to enquire into the Adminiftration of criminal juttice, 

‘ and the Proceedings of the Judges in Weftminfter-hall, particu- 
larly in Cafes relating to the Liberty of the Prefs, and the conftitu- 
tional Power and Duty of Juries. 8vo. 2s. Woodfall, in White- 
Friars. 

Thefe fpeeches are faid, by the Editor, to contain the fentimefits 
of the fpeakers to whom they are afcribed ; and we have no reafon 
to fufpect his veracity. Concerning their merit, it is fufficient for 
us to obferve, that it is, by no means, in proportion to the import 
ance of the topics to which they relate. st, 
Art. 27. 4 Dialogue between a Lawyer and a Country Gen- 
 tleman, upon the Subjeé of the Game Laws, relative to Hares, 

Partridges, and Pheafants: Wherein is fhewn, the feveral Quali-- . 

fications to kill Game ; the Penalties fuch Perfons are liable to, who 

kilt them without fuch Qualifications ; the Manner of recovering 
fach Penalties, and being punithed as Trefpaflers ; the Di/tin@ion 
between voluntary and involuntary Trefpafiers ; the neceflary Steps 

‘\fo be taken to make wilful Trefpaffers, and the Con/feguences of 
being fuch ; together with fome’ Od/ervations upon thefe Laws. 
To which are added Three Tables, fhewing, at one View, the 
Offences, the Statutes creating them, the Perfons to whom the Pe- 
nalties are given, the Manner of Recovery, and laftly the feveral 
Penalties a Perfon may be liable to by one Aét. With a Letter to 
John Glynn, Efg; Serjeant at Law, and Reprefentative of the 
County of Middlefex, upon the Pexal Laws of this Country, By, 4 thi 
a Gentleman of Lincoln’s-Inn, a Freeholder of Middlefex. 1 ~~ Z hh 
The title of this publication is fo ample and diffufe, that there is 

no occafion for us to {peak of its contents. The dialogue contains 2 

very juft cenfure of the feverity of the game-laws. ‘The letter to 

Mr. Glynn on the penal laws is lefs fatisfactory. St. 

A WwW. 

Art. 28. A Summary of the Law of Libel: in four’ Letters, 
figned Phileleutherus Anglicanus, addref{ed to, and printed in, the 
Public Advertifer. 8vo. 6d. Bladon. 1771, 

Thefe letters abound with matterly reflections on the law of libel ; 
and difcover that indignant fpirit, with which the worthy citizen 
muft furvey the proceedings of men, who would infringe on the 
Taws and conftitution of their country. St, 

MEBICAL. , 
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MEDICAL. 

Art. 29. Due Differiationes in Publicis, &c. Two Differ. 
tations delivered in the public Schools at Canibridge. I. The 
Knowledge of Anatomy is not principally neceflary to the Pra&tice 
of Medicine. Il. The Deformities of the Foetus do not arife 
from the Imagination of the Mother, ‘To which is added, a 
Florilegium Medictim, (Anglice a medical Nofegay,) or Extra&s 
from the Greek of Hippocrates, with a new Latin Tranflation, 
Notes and Emendations. By Thomas Okes, M. D. Cantab, 
Svo. 2s. Cadell, &c. 1770. 

The two differtations are college dec/lamations.— And the extratts 
from Hippocrates are intended as a fpecimen of a larger work of 
the fame kind. Catercrum Hippocratis librorum utiliora prelo quam 
citiffime mandare meditor.—It is on account of this larger work, that 
our Author publifhes the following advertifement.—Dr. Okes begs 
the favour of thofe Gentlemen who will be fo kind as to communi- 
cate any obfervations, to fend them to-him at Cambridge, or order 
them to be left at Mr. White’s, Bookfeller, Fleetitreet, London, pot 
paid, as the profits arifing from the fale of the book are-intended for 
the benefit of Adenbroke’s hofpital in Cambridge.’ 

From the fpecimen before us, Dr. Okes appears to be well ac- 
quainted with the Greek; and to be competently qualified for the 
wofk in queition. D, 
Art. 30. 4 Differtation on the Spafmodic Afthma of Children: 

in a Letter to Dr. Millar. By Benjamin Ruth, M. D. Profeffor 

of Chemiftry in the College of Philadelphia. 8vo. 1s. Cadell, 

&c. 1770, 

This Dissertation was firft publifhed in a Pennfy/vania News- 
paper. The obfervations it contains, are neither fo accurate or fo 
jmportant as to merit a republication. D 

MATHEMATICAL, 

Article 31, Cyclomathefis; or, an eafy Introduétion to the feveral 
Branches of the Mathematics. Principally defigned for the Inftruc- 
tion of young Students before they enter upon the more abftrufe 
and difficult Parts. By Mr. Emerfon. 8vo. 10Vols. 31. 5s. 
Nourfe. 

The feveral volumes of which this work confifts, have been fepa- 
rately mentioned in our late Reviews, at the times of their refpective 
publications. 

Art. 32. An Attempt to illufirate the Ufefulnefs of Decimal Arithe 
metic, in the Rev. Mr. Brown’s Method of working interminate 
Fractions. ‘To which is now added Ax Appendix. By William 
Rivet, Efq; the fecond Edition. 1zmo. 1s. 6d. Brown. 
1771. 

This {mall treatife on decimal arithmetic, in the method of Mr. 
Brown, we have formerly had occafion to fpeak of with approbation*. 
e=——The Appendix, which is new, (and is fold feparately t) con- 
tains a brief abftra& of the work itfelf, together with tables for ex- 
pediting the calculation of all annuities, penfions, &c, conftructed 





* See Review, vol. xxix. p. 479. t Price 6d, 
cn 
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on the plan which the Author had laid down ; of which we need 
only fay, that the ufe of them is illuftrated by two or three ex- 
amples, and that they may be acceptable to thofe who are defirous 


of certainty and difpatch in all fuch matters. t 4, 


NoveEts. 
Art. 33 The Contraft: or, Hiftory of Mifs Weldon and Mifs 
Mofely. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Noble. 

Two female characters form the oppofition alluded to in the fore- 
going title ; each Lady is beautiful and accomplifhed, but very dif- 
fmilar in inclinations and manners. Although both, being relations, 
were brought up in the fame family, one of them was gay, giddy, 
and extravagant; the other, decent, thoughtful, and prudent. The 
frft marries, and ruins her hufband by her indifcretions. Her 
coufin alfo becomes a wife ; and is efteemed and admired by all wha 
know her; while the diffipated dame is,pitied by fome and defpifed 
by all. 

The adventures in which thefe contrafted heroines are involved, 
are interefting and exemplary; and their ftory, upon the whole, 
though not of the higheft rank in this {pecies of literature, deferves 
commendation for its good tendency. An evening or two fpent, by 
ayoung female, in perufing it, may not only be innocently em- 
ployed, but perhaps attended with fome degree of improvement. 
Art. 33. Louifa. A fentimental Novel. 12mo. 3s, Lowndes. 

A very high encomium on this performance is prefixed to it; in 
which the Editor affures the public, that itis the elegant production ‘ of 
aLady, who, toa fine genius, has added every advantage that could be 
derived from a polite education :’—an affertion which will not weigh 
much with thofe readers who may apprehend that the two letters, 
T.M. fubfcribed to it, are by no means fufficient vouchers for its 
veracity. ‘ Who is this Mr. T. M.? they may afk; and they will 
refort, for further fatisfa€tion, as to the merits of the work, to the 
internal evidence afforded by itfelf, in fupport of the great charaéter 
here given it:—and, in juftice to Madam Louifa, we mutt obferve, 
that we believe this evidence will not turn out altogether unfavour- 
able to the Editor’s allegations, particularly with refpeét to the 
chaftity and refinement of the Lady’s fentiments, and the eafy, un- 
affected flow of her language. Yet we do not look upon this novel 
as an high-wrought compofition. It does rot feem, to us, entitled 
to ftand in the firft rank of this order of books of entertainment ; 
but it is, undoubtedly, in our eftimation, greatly to be preferred to 
the mob of them, and efpecially, to thofe ‘ loofer productions of the 
prefs, which vitiate the manners, and corrupt the heart :’—as the 
Editor well expreffes himfelf. 

Art. 35. The Danger of the Paffions; or, Syrian and Egyptian 
Anecdotes. Tranflated from the French of the Author of the 
School of Friendfhip. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. fewed. Evans. 1770. 
Thefe anecdotes are fo frivolous, and fo infipid, that they cannot, 

we apprehend, greatly excite the attention, or contribute to the 

entertainment, of even the mot infignificant reader. St 
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PoETICAL. 
Art. 36. The Satirif2, aPoem. 4to. 28. Robfon. 
This poem is written in fmooth harmonious numbers, buat is ex, 
tremely. defective in plan and perfpicuity. It is a dark chaos, 
where a number of unconneéted images are jumbling in endlefs con- 





fufion. . L, 


Art. 37. Vocal Mufic, or the Songfter’s Companion ; contain- 
ing a new and choice Collection of the greateft Variety of Songs, 
Cantatas, &c. With the Mufic prefixed to each. 1zmo, 3s, 
Horsfield. 1770. 

The plan of this colleétion will render it peculiarly acceptable to 
fingers, the mufic being prefixed to each fong, &c. The Editor 
apologizes for the omiflion of the baffes and fymphonies, which 
might be ufeful to proficients on the harpfichord, &c. by obferving 
that they would have fwelled the book beyond the intended limits, 
and have leflened the number and variety of the fongs; befide that 
moft of thefe compofitions may be had fingly at the mufic fhops, at 
a very cheap rate.—There are none of thofe indecent, ribaldry 
pieces inferted, by which other collection have been difgraced. 

Art. 38, An Elegy on the late Reverend George Whitefield, M. A, 
who died Sept. 30, 1770, in the fifty-fixth Year of his Age. By 
Charles Wefley, M. A. Prefbyter of the Church of England. 8vo, 
6d, Keith. 

‘ Till quite forfaken both of man and God, 
« Jefus appear’d, and help’d his unbelief.’ 


We have been told by moft divines that the Author of our religion 
was both man and God; many have afferted that he was no more 
than man, but Mr. Charles Wefley it feems will have it that he was 
neither. 


bL 
Art. 39. An Elegy on the Death of the Rev. Mr. George White- 


field. By B, Francis. 4to. Briftol printed for the Author, and 

fold in London by Buckland, &c. . 

We fometimes meet with Aumour in places where we could leaf 
expect to find it: in pious fermons, and pathetic lamentations for 
the lofs of a departed preacher. Thus, in the doleful elegy before 
us, among the many wonderful effects of Mr. W’s miniitration, 
we are told that 

‘ The gay, the wanton, for redemption groan, 
And drunkard’s thirft—for living itreams alone.’ 


&> The title-page informs us that this poem has feen a /xth 
edition !—which perhaps can only be accounted for by thofe who are 
well read in the fecret Liffory of title-pages. 


Art. 40. An Elegiac Epifile from John Halfer, who was impreffed 
on bis Return from the Eaft Indies, to Sufanna, his Wife, Printed 
for the Benefit of the Author, now confined on board a Tender. 
4to. 6d. Wilkie. 

In this little poem the cruelty of imprefling failors on their retarn 
from. lang voyages, is pathetically difplayed. It appears to have 
been’ Written by fome perfon whofe humanity was equal to his 
genius; poffibly by the Author of the Poor man’s prayer. Sce Res 


view, vol. xxxv, Pp. 324s Le 
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Art. 4t. Appendix ad Opufcula, Lufus Medici. Ode Latina: 


et Anglice Mufarum Numerum zxquantes, gratiam ftudiofe colen- 
tes, 1. De Libertate et Fortitudine. 2. De Ingenio et Jucundi- 
at, 3. De Choreis et Feftivitate. 4. De Otio Medentibus de- 
pito. 5- De Seneftute. 6. De WILKESIO et Libertate. 7: De 
Senfuum et Rationis Ufu. 8. De Baccho et Venere. 9. De jufto 
et tenaci Propofiti Viro, Adjiciuntur Epigrammata, de Infideli- 
bus, de Seipfo, de Reviforibus, ludente D. Gulielmo Browne, 
4to. IS. 6d. Dodiley. . 
Clement the Sixth frequently complained of the ftrength of his 
memory; that, with regard to his reading, it would not let him-for- 
t what he withed to forget. Woe to the Reviewers, were their 
memories compofed of the fame tenacious materials! Had one fingle 
tion, of the many that Sir William Browne has given us, ftaid 
upon the ftomach, we had long ere now been down among the 
dead men. By good fortune, they quickly worked upward and 
downward, and were carried clean away by the covers in which they 


came. | a ‘ 


DRAMATIC. 
Art. 42. Ihe Reapers, or the Englifhman out of Paris, an 
Opera. 8vo. 18. 6d. Carnan. 1770, 

This Opera, which is abfurdly called the Englifhman out of Paris, 
is a tranflation from a French piece entitled Les Moifonneurs, There 
are fome fenfible paflages in it, but neither plot nor intereft; and 
the laboured quantity of ruftic jargon, with which it every where 
abounds, it is impoffible to read. In fhort it is, in our opinion, 2 
very idle, injudicious publication. | 1. 
Art. 43. The Father, a Comedy, tranflated from the French of 

M. Diderot, by the Tranflator of Dorval, &c. 4to. 35. Bald- 

win, 1770. 

Were peal to infinuate herfelf into the arms of comedy, we 
fhould foon lofe fight of the real drama of life. The true portraits 
of nature would vanifh, and their place would be fupplied by no- 
thing but fancy-pieces. In fhort the ftage would be wholly occu- 
pied by fuch extravagant performances as the Father, in which the 
cultivated temper, and chattifed fpirit, of true comedy, are loft in the 
wild difplay of over-atted paffions, and the difguitful abfurdity of 
ill-direéted incidents. +. 


HusBpANDRY. 

Art. 44. De Re Rutftica; or, the Repofitory for felec? Papers om 
Agriculture, Arts, and Manufadures, 8vo. 2 vols. 12. bound, 
Davis. 1769—1770. 

This work having been firft publifhed in numbers, with confider- 
able fuccefs, its merit is, in courfe, already generally known among 
the lovers and promoters of agriculture, &c,’ We have, therefore, 
only toobferve, for the fatisfaction of thofe few Readers of our work 
who may happen not to be fufficiently acquainted with the nature of 
thefefele&t papers, that they are chiefly the communications * of the 





* Many of them through the Society for the encouragement of arts, 
Manufactures, angl commerce. 
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ingenious naturalifts, mechanics, and hufbandmen of our own coun. 
try; and that many of them are truly valuable, and worthy the at. 
tention of the curious, in relation to the various improvements latély 
made in the feveral branches of knowledge above-mentioned. 

As this is not a regular periodical publication, the numbers have 
been for fome time difcontinued ; and the editors inform us, in their 
preface, that they fhall occafionally offer their collections to the world, 
as materials of importance come in § but that they will rather pof- 
pone their communications, than make up a number with trifling 

apers. . 

' sitll the various contributors to this work, we cannot but diftin. 
guifh, 1. Mr. John Wynn Baker *, who, in conneétion with the 
Dublin Society, has furnifhed many experiments relating to the 
culture of wheat, together with directions for the improving of bog. 
land, and obfervations on the effects of lime, asa manure: 2. Mr, 
Baldwin of Clapham, who has made many experiments on the culture 
of lucerne, has invented an horfe-hoe, and hoe-plough, for clearing 
the crops of this ufeful vegetable from weeds and other rubbifh ; and 
alfo an excellent drill plough, lefs cumberfome and lefs complicated 
than others, and at a price that common farmers can afford to pay; 
3. Mr. Aufrere of Hoveton in Norfolk, who has alfo been very curi- 
ous in the culture of lucerne; 4. Sir Digby Legard of Ganton, York- 
fhire, author of a valuable eftimate of the profit in the drill and 
broad-caft hufbandry, for which the Society of arts, &c. adjudged 
hjm their gold medal: 5. Mr. Reynolds of Adifham, who commt- 
nicated an account of, and method of cultivating, a new turnip-rooted 
cabbage for feeding cattle, particularly fheep; alfo his method of 
raifing melons without earth, dung, or water, and an account of 
the caufe and confequence of {mut in corn, with a method of remedy- 
ing that evil; 6. The Rev. Mr. Davies Lambe, of Ridley in Kent, 
who, for his memoir on the culture of Burnet, &c. received a pre- 
miuim from the Society of arts, &c. Befides thefe, there are many 
ufeful communications, fent under feigned names ; and difcoveries 
and improvements of various kinds, made by feveral ingenious fo- 
reigners, are likewife introduced, with tranilations, and frequently 
with additional remarks, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Letter has been received from the Author of Thoughts on capital 
Punifbments+, mentioning fome errors of the prefs in his 
pamphlet, and referring to pages 19, 22, 27, and 28. This trac 
is not now in our poffeflion, and therefore we cannot turn to the 
paflages in queftion ; nor, indeed, is it our immediate bufinefs to 
rectify iuch errors in the feveral publications that come before us: 
but-when our Friendly Correfpondents are fo good as to inform us 
of the miftakes in our own work (in which, we are very confcious 
there are but too many) we think ourfelves much obliged to them ; 
and fhall ever be ready to acknowledge, and, as far as in our power, 

amend the faults fo kindly pointed out to us. 


— 








* Of the kingdom of Ireland. This ingenious hufbandman is now 
collecting his feveral pieces into one volume, in order to their being 


publithed in England. 


t See the Catalogue-part of our Jaft Month’s Review, Art. 36. 





